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brace yourself... 
the age of the 


Hunzukut 


Last week we got a direct mail lead from the 
U.N. The lead was given to one of our agents and he 
went to see the man — name was Tiensing Luntzog. 
Turned out he was a Hunzukut. Our man got over 
the language barrier — programmed him and worked 
up a need for $100,000. Showed him regular ledger 
figures at age 40 for $100,000. O.L. with a 20 year 
summary. 


Luntzog reminded our man that he was a 
Hunzukut and would probably live to be 120 and he 
allowed he’d like to see the results at age 100. Our 
little rate books don’t go that high so our agent called 
and we got out the big book and read the figures off 
to him. 


Well — the premium was $2,763 a year — the 
cash value at age 99 was $97,500 and the accumulated 
dividends $229,811* (we had to hit that one on the 
calculator a couple of times before we believed it). 
The figures looked pretty good to Mr. Luntzog so 
our man took an app for $100,000 (no features — 
the Company won’t write features on a Hunzukut). 

Anyway, the policy was issued and our man went 
back to get paid — but it seems like a ‘Funds Man” 
got to this Hunzukut through his investment club 





FOUNDED IN 1850. 


FROM A RECENT NEWS STORY 


“Life expectancy in America in the last half of this century seems destined to approad 
that which the Hunzukut male has experienced for many generations, according to thi 
Journal of the American Medical Association. This little known Hunzukut frontig 
land in northern Pakistan has a population of around 25,000 ... evidence that the Hunzuki 
males live to 120 or even 140 is not documented with reliable statistics but is believe 
& within the limits of possibility.” 
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back in Pakistan and he was raising Hades with the 
O.L. sale. 

This bird showed Luntzog a 10 year past pe 
formance in the Sandstone T-2 and — projecting 
that to age 99 — the same $2,763 in premium wouldj 
show a result of $4,386,925.82. (Whoops, he mus 
have let the decimal place slide on that one.) Als9 
the “Funds Man” dug up some foreign company 
that would write five year renewable Term to 100. 

Well, we had a time of it — you know all kinds 
of charts and assumptions and don’t forget, all the 
figures had to be transposed into Zlotkees — (Hunzu- 
kut currency — you know). 

Make a long story short — Luntzog bought our 
O.L. policy because the ““Funds Man”’ kept calling 
him by his first name — and he didn’t like that! 








MORAL: 


Next time you run into a Hunzukut — try National 
Life’s “low, low net cost.”’ It’ll get them every time. In 
cidentally, if you are a full-time agent of another company, 
we will write Hunzukuts only if they are unacceptable 
to your company. 








* Dividends not guaranteed. Based on 1961 scale and not estimate 
for the future. Who can estimate that far?? 
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A MUTUAL COMPANY... OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 








The successful 
general insurance man 
keeps this 


TRUMP CARD 


t our on his desk 













INCREASED COMMISSIONS can be yours. Let the Business Plan- 
ning Department of your local A=tna Life General Agency help you. 
Right in your own files are many good prospects for high-commission 
Business Life Insurance Plans. At no added cost, you can have an 
Etna Life expert work in your behalf ... to help you give your 
clients more complete service. 





Check your files for the larger accounts. Put A®tna Life’s advanced 
underwriting services to work. Enjoy the new business and extra 
commissions they offer. 





timate 


1 CO) AETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Affiliates: ZEtna Casualty and Surety Company ¢ Standard Fire Insurance Company ¢ The Excelsior Life, Canada 


























DO YOU LIVE IN ONE 
OF THESE CITIES? 


Do You Want A General Agency 
of Your Own, Can You Fulfill A 
General Agent's Challenging Du- 
ties, Want to Make MONEY? 


lf the answer is YES, then 
PIONEER AMERICAN is the Com- 
pany for YOU! 


He EXCLUSIVE COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
% AN AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 





| LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


| BOISE, IDAHO | 














| ALEXANDRIA, LA. | 








[NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 
| JACKSON, miss. | 
| SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
| COLUMBIA, S.C. | 
| OKLA. CITY, OKLA. | 
































x TOP COMMISSIONS—VESTED RENEWALS | SAN ANGELO, TEX. | 


AND BONUSES 
% THE TERRITORY YOU NEED 


FOR FULL DETAILS 








| HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





WRITE TO 


ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 





P. O. Box 12127, Ridglea Sta., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
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End of 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 
January ........ 147.4 144.0 191.5 187.9 2102 
February ....... 142.7 142.3 186.3 189.6 2244 
| Ree rae ean 142.5 142.6 184.5 184.1 2364 
A asc a 142.3 188.7 176.8 
May 156.9 146.2 183.4 174.3 
WE Sos voc cask 154.5 147.8 180.3 176.3 
fo ES ae 162.3 159.2 198.0 178.7 
August ......... 153.5 160.9 198.4 184.6 
September ..... 149.7 163.0 187.0 171.4 
October ........ 134.7 170.7 184.1 174.8 
November ...... 138.9 187.8 188.7 181.2 
December ...... 134.2 191.0 190.4 193.0 


The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


Insurance Stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 


1960 Range Bid Price 
LIFE COMPANIES 








High Low 3/30/61 

I eo a en ass wav one pha 108 94¥, 101 
American General Insurance ...................0000 44 30! 18 
RE I iis agian cad agence <s<4 0d sevekbes we 12 6 W 
I Nk oo 0.5 c ennnnie'’s b¥ibe edb aedeecckee 13” 7 12 
I I in, 5 Sak Laas Can be cidade cece nab 30 22 
I NO on... cccbae's ccicscodiserceaccces 24/5 14% 
Business Men's Assurance ....................cceceee 74 42 66 
California Western States (b) ....................... 59, 45}/2 56 
Commonwealth of Kentucky ..................0.000- 32 21 2% 
Connecticut General (g) ........-.... 0-6-0 ccc eeeeee 231 199 208 
Continental. ASSUTOnee..... 2... cece ccc ese cscvcsacse 254 179 243 
Franklin Life 1 ER a ct 102 76!/2 100% 
Gov't. Employees BO ox So cede cass Cabs 89 63 83 
gs ce kisinsbc'cce pa scvanrcopaibvisies 25 18, 24 
Jefferson prenaere ieeeee 58 42 
Kansas City eee Ek saidahite es 6 kas CON mae eae 630 1330 1630 
Liberty National DE ee, oe tag oe ee +4 437 5i 
SRS eR pepe ae eis 21 16! 18% 
Life Lyre of Virginia Ra REARS ase = 54 77; 
Lincoln National (d) ............... Wy, 90 112 
Massachusetts Indemnity ........... j 49, 40 a 
IES ag5is oe cect ce seccosscccnsesncetenae 7% 57'/, i, 
National Life & Accident ............ ae 152 15 138 
pereae Gee Eee IOSUTORCO ......... 0-02. esse eee 271 5 24); 

orth American Life Insurance (Chicago) (b) ...... 16 13% 14 
Philadelphia vey MMLC bis twiatecs ds untae te kay 62! 47 55 

“lS Serer rrr ee 54!/, 41% 47"), 
epublic Na onal Deere scgis Ubinn 6S e esa so ba eake 53/2 33 47 
EE occ kdcccceskecs coccsesce 101 88 7 
EE i bs ccueparccdk sboens $sncsceo saves 78 52 ri 
Travelers Insurance ..........-..-...+5:. Pere nee +4 92 09 

United Insurance ...............-..+-- 5a cgits ae 30 BY, 
United States Life ..............-.++. . 72/2 42/, 60 
West Coast Life .............ee eens: a 38 IP 35) 


b) Adjusted for 10% stock atin 
c) Adjusted for 4% stock dividen 
d) Adjusted for 2 for | split and be stock dividend. 
e) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend 
Adjusted for | stock dividend. 
- Adjusted for 33'//,% stock dividend. 
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LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 +« INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ Jacksonville, Fla. ¢ Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Houston, Texas « Los Angeles, Calif. 


or May, 1961 








THE 
MAN WHO 
IGNORED 
1,250,000 


PROSPECTS... 










. may be you. That is, if you dire 
the advertising for your company ant 
haven’t investigated the insurance sale 
potential represented by the 1,250,00 
adults who read Scouting magazine 


Here is an audience of active communi 
leaders, predominately between the age 
of 31 and 40, married, homeowners, mor 
than two children, earning over $7,000 ; 
year. They are remarkably insurance 
conscious. Over ninety-one per cent have 
life insurance, most carry in excess 0 
$5,000, and many indicate that they in 
tend to increase their insurance. In ad 
dition, most are covered by medical 
travel and accident insurance. 


Scouting magazine is closely read by 
these adults in conjunction with thei 
Boy Scout activities, and they respond to 
advertising in it. They are prospects that 
can hardly be ignored. Reach them in 
Scouting magazine-at a page cost per 


thousand of $1.88. 





For your copy of the Scout 
ing magazine reader stud) 
on ownership of insurance 
mutual funds and inves| 
ments, business and vaca 
tion travel, and credit car 
use, write to: Scouting Mag 
azine, Dept. B-2, 2 Par 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


SCOUTING MAGAZIN 


The Adult Publication of the Boy Scouts of Americ 


1,250,000 ABC =: 
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Company Developments 


ARIZONA 

Universal Underwriters Life Insurance Co. ............ Tucson, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 

Transport Life Insurance Co. ........ 0c cece ee er eeees Dallas, Texas 
Surety Life Insurance Co. ......... cece eens Salt Lake City, Uteh 
DELAWARE Admitted 


Midwestern United Life Insurance Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted 


Eee exe Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Onie Ure thaurence COs aeons beh as s Hamilton, Ohio 

GEORGIA Admitted 

American Equity Life Insurance Co. .............. Columbia, S. C. 

IDAHO Licensed 

Yellowstone National Life Insurance Co. .......... Rexburg, Idaho 

ILLINOIS Licensed 

John Alden Life Insurance Co. ...... ccc cece cece eens Chicago, Ill. 

MAINE Admitted 

Great American Life Insurance Co. ................Newark, N, J. 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 

United Insurance Company of America ...........55: Chicago, Ill. 

MICHIGAN Admitted 

Transport Life Insurance Co. ........ ce ccc eee ene Dallas, Texas 

MISSOURI Admitted 

Great Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. ............ Dallas, Texas 

Zurich American Life Insurance Co. .............005. Chicago, Ill. 
Reinsured 

First National Life Insurance Co. of America..... Kansas City, Mo. 

MONTANA Admitted 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ........ East Orange, N. J. 

NEVADA Admitted 

Argonaut Life Insurance Co, ...ccc cee ece eee eeees Menlo Park, Cal. 

Equity Annuity Life Insurance Co, ...........05, Washington, D. C. 

Knights Life Insurance Co. ........ cs cece eee ees Wilmington, Del. 


Rocky Mountain Life Insurance Co. ........... Albuquerque, N. M. 
Security American Life Insurance Co. ............ Memphis, Tenn. 
Time Insurance Co. .. Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. ............... 

Examined 
American Guaranty Life Insurance Co. 
Coastal Plain Life Insurance Co. ..... 


.. Dallas, Texas 


By BF SEA Fayetteville, N. C. 
»eeeeesRocky Mount, N.C, 


NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Fortune National Life Insurance Co. .............. Madison, Wisc. 

Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. .............+...-Toronto, Can. 

OHIO Licensed 

U. S. M. Life and Accident Insurance Co......... Cincinnati, Ohio 
Admitted 

Variable Annuity Life Insurance Co. of America. .Washington, D. C. 
Examined 

Central Assurance Co, ......eee cece ees cceeeeee+s Dayton, Ohio 

Ne PINRO OR ions is Sion vc otebisnaaat Columbus, Ohio 

Prudent American Life Insurance Co. ............ Cleveland, Ohio 

VIRGINIA Admitted 

Allied Security Insurance Co, ....... 0. cece eens Charlotte, N. C. 

American Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ...........4.. Pensacola, Fla. 

Great Eastern Life Insurance Co, ..........0ce ees Providence, R. |. 

Greensboro National Life Insurance Co. ........ Greensboro, N. C. 

Security American Life Insurance Co, ............. Memphis, Tenn. 

Southwestern Life Insurance Co. ....... 00. c cece e eee Dallas, Texas 

WASHINGTON Admitted 


Midwestern United Life Insurance Co. .. 


pee Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiana . 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 


WISCONSIN Licensed 

Milwaukee Life Insurance Co, ...... cee cee ee ee Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Admitted 

Great American Life Insurance Co. .........csceees Newark, N. J. 

Mammouth Life and Accident Insurance Co, ......... Louisville, Ky. 

Old Security Life Insurance Co. ................ Kansas City, Mo, 

Pacific Fidelity Life Insurance Co. ............5. Los Angeles, Cal. 

State Ferm Assurance Co. oo. .ccccveseseovcbnves Bloomington, Ill. 

8 





OMING Admitted 
The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America ,...East Orange, N. J. 
PUERTO RICO Admitted 
Constitution Life Insurance Co. .........csceceeeuees Chicago, lil, 


Conventions Ahead 


MAY 


Indiana State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Claypool, Indien. 
apolis, Ind. 

New England General Agents and Managers Assn. of NALU, 
Schine Inn, Chicopee, Mass. 


12 New York Assn. of Life Underwriters, Spring Delegate, Astor, 
New York City. 


12-13 Northwest International General Agents and Managers Con. 
ference of NALU, Washington Athletic Club, Seattle. 
15-17 Insurance Accounting and Statistical Assn., Biltmore, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 
17 Life Insurance Institute of Canade, Toronto, Canada. 


18-19 aawee Field Managers Assn., Sheraton-Seelbach, Louis 
ville, Ky. 

24-26 Canadian Life Insurance Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Mon- 
tebello, Quebec. 

28—June : Special Libraries Assn., Insurance Division, Sen Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 


31 Fraternal Actuarial Assn., Royal-York, Toronto, Canada 


JUNE 


4-9 National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Bellevue Strat- 


ford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Del Monte Lodge, Peb- 
ble Beach, Calif. 


11-14 International Assn. of Health Underwriters, Waldorf-Astorie, 
New York City. 

16-17 Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, The Admiral Semnes 
Motor Hotel, Mobile, Ala. 

18-21 Insurance Advertising Conference, Equinox House, Man- 
chester, Vt 

19-22 National Assn. of Insurance Women, Sheraton-Jefferson, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

22-24 Californie State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Santa Barbers 
Biltmore, Senta Barbera, Calif. 

23-24 Georgia State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Atlante Biltmore, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

24-29 ~ eg Dollar Round Table, NALU, Americana, Bal Harbour, 

a. 
25-28 Consumer Credit Insurance Assn., Sheraton-Towers, Chicago. 
JULY 

6-8 International Assn. of Insurance Counsels, The Queen Elize- 
beth, Montreal, Canada. 

27-29 


gains Assn. of Life Cos., Sheraton-Charles, New Orleans, 


New Directors 


American Investment Life (Tenn.): Barnard C. Luce, Jr. 
<< of North American Planning Corporation, New 

ork City and Richard S. Holson, Sr., president Gueran- 
tee Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago. 


American Investors Life (Texas): Barnard C. Luce Jr., presi- 
dent of North American Planning Corporation, New 
York City and Richard S. Holson, Sr., president Guaran- 
tee Trust Life Insurance Company, Chicago. 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
































Month 1960 1961 % Change 
DOIG 5 53 45 bev cews $4,867 $5,074 +4 
Pernnry es aes 5,399 5,327 —I% 
o ge 6,287 8,879 +414, 
First three months $16,553 $19,280 +16% 
Me si 5.5 boks fore 5,842 
iL SE eee 6,069 
DSRS ee rh oe 6,716 
BOER bade ccd stiec deed 5,923 
TO aie 5,900 
September ........... 5,585 
GONE Viccebecse. ; 6,065 
November ........... 6,649 
Gefember .......5..4.. 6,992 
TORR epee toa eae $72,304 
* TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
hoagie 25360. co $3,547 $3,505 —I% 
RRR reas 3,894 3,947 +1% 
SE e's Gs eset’ 6 irate 4,684 4,685 0% 
First three months $12,125 $12,137 0% 
MUU ialneicds cwestae 4,381 
> ea 4,531 
BE 554 Wks fn Oichinis a 4,551 
° ail ae ae a 4,098 
SE 56s diver wei o 4,346 
September ........... 4,031 
SE sab gst a ace aloe 4,321 
November ............ 4,526 
December .........+4. 4,909 
Year $51,819 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
EE cadvola ees anes $491 $503 +2%, 
OA eer 567 526 —7% 
EE ch 5d ad Oue'eie' ac 576 605 —5% 
First three months $1,634 $1,634 0% 
Mt ai abies vivo dait 597 
Escala. wh. 9'h\ 0:6 s:0.0'6 0° 656 
SE Eis c iss wn 0.026 004.9 b.0 607 
SN Eee siu 6s 8s 40 0810" 541 
Eee 569 
September ........... 550 
DEOBOF ....cc0es- 580 
November ........... 543 
December ..........-. 485 
Year $6,762 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

ee) PRP EPR ECE $829 $1,066 +29%, 
DOMMN 5 0's 6 vi84.< «0 ease 938 854 —9%, 
err 1,027 3,589 +2494, 
First three months ..... $2,794 $5,509 +97%, 
OT SA a ee 864 
We sii Peis wk ds hs ba ss 882 
BU sie 064 6 hele ke 1,558 
TS ORE ame ese 1,284 
TO Ser aR ames 985 
September ........... 1,004 

0 NER Pe 1,164 
November ........... 1,580 
December ............ 1,598 
(SS SUE ery $13,713 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
Life Insurance. 

* includes individual policies written on groups of persons. These 
omounted to $108,000, 600 in the first three monte of 1961 and $166, 
the first three months of 1960. — 

{ Includes $2,151,000,000 railroad employee group. 
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OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 
Cheirman of the Boord President 




















Bringing you... 
A full picture of today's insurance 
methods, principles, and practices 








Useful working information on insurance—its basis, prob- 
lems, mechanism, and practical application is provided in 
this guide. The book covers the entire field—ranging from 
the problem of risk and various ways of meeting it-—through 
insurance policy contracts, types of insurer, and problems 
of insurers—-to state supervision, social insurance, and risk 
management, Principles and practices common to most 
kinds of insurance are discussed, and the variations and 
a relating to individual kinds are clearly pointed out. 
Special emphasis is laid on the treatment of contracts, with 
a separate chapter devoted to each major type. Revisions 
in the Fifth Edition reflect important modern developments 
in the field, and include a special chapter on homeowners 
contracts, 


Just P--blished—Fijth Edition 


INSURANCE 


ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


By ALBERT H. MOWBRAY 
and RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


Columbia University 


Fifth Edition, 617 pages, 5% x 6, $7.50 
McGaraw-Hitt Insurance Seaizs 
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The “Key to Business Security”, one of many Equitable Life Z pee ¥s 
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the business insurance needs of the sole proprietor, the partner- ments. 

ship, the close corporation and the key man. Equitable men jh 

. ° . Ttan 

know that with the “Key to Business Security”, they can do a heula 
better and sounder job of selling in this important field. 
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¢°® Morale has a practical impor- 
tance to the salesman since poor 
morale will show up in a poor sales 
record. This is particularly true of 
the life insurance salesman who must 
convince his prospects of the bene- 
fits inherent in an intangible. Agents’ 
Morale depends upon many things, 
some of which are beyond the in- 
fluence of their companies but others 
which depend on the attitude and 
actions of the company. The prin- 
ciples a company follows in writing 
group cases is one of the latter. The 
problem is considered on page 13. 


eee As a national magazine we do 
not normally publish material deal- 
ing with one specific state. However, 
in view of the current interest in 
the controversy of state vs. Federal 
regulation, the statement of a com- 
missioner on the difficulties encoun- 
tered in administering his depart- 
ment takes on national interest. The 
Insurance Department referred to 
in the article on page 18 might be 
any of the fifty insurance depart- 
ments. Its budgetary problems are 
universal and their solution most im- 
portant to the continuation of state 
regulation. 


*e° Real life is often as mysterious 
as the world of fiction. Television 
is not the only place where people 
who are insured under double in- 
demnity life contracts die under sus- 
Picious circumstances involving the 





possibility of suicide. Juries are his- 
torically sympathetic to the family of 
e deceased in such cases, with the 
suring company often suffering a 
uestionable verdict against it. The 
liscussion of presumptions in Vio- 
nt Death Cases, on page 20, goes 
to this problem in detail. 
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eee The pros and cons of medical 
care for the aged are gaining in- 
creasing importance as health insur- 
ance proposals move to the center 
of the political arena. Federal Health 
Insurance Proposals have a long his- 
tory, and the various bills often get 
confused. The article on page 29 
contains an analysis of past proposals 
as well as those currently under 
Congressional study. President Ken- 
nedy’s own proposal is considered 
along with its possible effects on the 
country in general and the insurance 
industry in particular. 


eee A new highway coming right 
through the middle of an insurance 
company’s home office can have 
drastic effects. An obvious result 
of such construction is the necessity 
of finding a new home. On page 39 
we are publishing an article which 
tells of one unexpectedly favorable 
effect of forced removal—Modern- 
ised Filing. 


eee The essential ingredient in ef- 
fective managerial action is an un- 
derstanding of data. Before data can 
be used it must be known and mas- 
tered. Oftentimes management can- 
not follow a definite, absolute path 
but must undertake The Probabilis- 
tic Approach. If this approach, as 
described on page 45, is to be suc- 
cessful, management must learn the 
proper way in which to use the in- 
formation at hand. 


eee Everyone involved in the in- 
surance business knows or should 
know the importance of accuracy in 
the reproduction of signatures, ap- 
plications, medical forms, etc. A 
case-history of one company that 


production can be found on page 55. 


solved the problem of Faithful Re- 


eee While an arbitrary selection of 
five or six outstanding achievements 
in medicine in the past year is bound 
to be subjective, the list used in the 
story The March of Medicine on 
page 73 presents a compilation of 
several of the most outstanding ad- 
vances. The many accomplishments 
of 1960 may well prove to have 
been most significant for the devel- 
opment of medical research. 


eee The basic role of the insurance 
executive, as of any other business 
executive, is to keep his organiza- 
tion effectively responsive to its en- 


vironment. This encompasses in- 
ternal as well as external environ- 
ment and is a dynamic, not a de- 
fensive, role. In the article, Man- 
agement Effectiveness, on page 77, 
our author considers both the ex- 
ternal and the internal forces affect- 
ing the operation of a life insurance 
company. He suggests some ap- 
proaches to be followed in adjusting 
to such forces and some of the spe- 
cific steps which should be taken. 
Finally he lists six possible criteria 
available to measure the develop- 
ment of management excellence. 


eee When working on Benefit 
Plans for the Small Employer an 
agent often needs the advice of an 
expert. On page 83 one expert in 
this field discusses several aspects of 
his job. Our author presents his 
opinions on the market itself, the 
necessary approach and background 
knowledge needed, operational hints 
and possible trends and develop- 
ments in this important area. 


eee Every business which deals 
with the public must remain aware 
of what that public thinks. The in- 
surance industry, perhaps more than 
any other commercial enterprise, 
must be concerned with Building 
Goodwill. We are publishing an ar- 
ticle on page 86 which outlines the 
interesting publicity campaign un- 
dertaken by a large company. The 
success this company has achieved 
with its particular method of gain- 
ing the respect and attention of po- 
tential policyowners has significance 
for the entire industry. 















Do you know what your hospital offers you? 


To all of us, a hospital is a familiar and reassuring 
landmark—a place we know we can depend on 
when we’re sick or injured. 

One out of eight of us requires hospital care every 
year. This means that our hospitals have a heavier 
load than ever before—their staffs busier—their 
problems more complex. 

But many of us do not know what hospitals are 
really like. It is remarkable how they manage to run 
so smoothly and efficiently 24 hours of every day 


Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
A MUTUAL COMPANY 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








and are able to provide such a wide variety of skills 
and services under one roof. 

Our hospitals need your help and support. During 
National Hospital Week—May 7th to 13th—visit 
and talk to the people who run your hospital. Ask if 
there is a volunteer job you could do. 

A good, modern hospital is vital to the health of 
your community. Support it in every way you can. 
Every hospital—large or small—becomes a better 
hospital with your support. 
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Agents’ 


OTHING IS MORE IMPORTANT to the salesman that 
his morale. Poor morale inevitably results in de- 
reased production. Anything that companies can do 
0 strengthen morale is important to an agent’s con- 
inued effectiveness. 

Morale depends upon many things, a number of them 
yond the influence of companies, but how does one 
uge morale as it relates to those factors where com- 
nies can have some influence? Some light is shed 
n this question by the bi-annual study conducted by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association and 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

The study shows that, although life insurance agents 
like their jobs, there has nevertheless been “some” 
decline in morale in the two years between the first 
survey, in 1958, and that for 1960. The purpose of the 
survey is to elicit reactions of field men to major devel- 
opments within and outside the life insurance business. 





A Possible Reason 


morale is developments in group insurance. In 1958, 
28% of agents expressed themselves as concerned with 
the effect on the public the spread of group or the 
increase in group limits. In 1960 the proportion was 
38%. Concern among supervisors grew to an even 
greater extent, from 25% in 1958 to 41% in 1960. 
Managers, too, are concerned—with 27% concerned 
with the effect on the public of spread of group or the 
increase of its limits in 1958 and 40% expressing con- 
cern in 1960. About the same proportion of men in the 
field say that they believe that these developments are 
not in the best interests of agents. 

An increasing proportion of field men say that they 
believe that association group is not in the public in- 
terest. Their numbers are not large however—13% in 
the more recent study, as compared to four percent two 
years ago. 

There is a widespread belief among agents that sales 
of large amounts of group cut into the market for indi- 
vidual insurance. These same agents feel that group-on- 
group, even when sold by agents, is of questionable bene- 
fit to agents or the public. The chances that statutory 
limits will be placed on the maximum amounts of group 
that can be sold, however, remain slight. 


Without Commission 


With more hope of success, many agents have been 





wf addressing themselves to the matter of group insurance 
‘ pens. wriiten without any agent’s commission being 


paid. In a number of instances large group cases have 
been sold where companies said no commission had been 
earned by an agent or by agents and therefore none 
would be paid. In a number of these cases, however, the 
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A “possible reason” given for the decline of field) 









Morale 





policyholder has gained no financial benefit from the 
absence of the agent from the transaction, since he has 
paid a premium which included an amount equal to the 
group commission. 

Companies following the practice of charging the 
policyholder a commission, but not paying it in all, 
instances to an agent, stand by the moral point that 
people should not be paid for doing no work. But agents, 
to put it mildly, disagree with this stand, and we can 
see that the morale of many agents is affected by the 
no-work, no-commission stand of the companies. 


Work Is Done 


Work is done in every group case, whether commis- 
sion is paid to an agent or not. The work may be done 
by employees of the group policyholder, by a consultant 
he has hired, or by employees of the insurer. It is also 
true that the commission for the case is paid to some- 
one. It may go to the insurance company, for the 
benefit of policyholders (in a mutual company) or the 
benefit of policyholders and stockholders (stock com- 
pany). If the employees of the insurer have put in a 
great deal of work in addition to what they would have 
expended in the case of a commissioned group policy, 
the commission retained by the company may well be 
considered a quid-pro-quo. Is it entirely justified, how- 
ever, that in other cases the entire body of policyholders 
should benefit from the sale of a policy where a commis- 
sion is charged but none is paid to an agent? 


Divided Commission 


A good case can be made out for paying the commis- 
sion to the agency force. One company is reported to 
have divided the “commission” on a no-commission case 
among its field force in the state where the case, was 
written. We do not know the precise reasoning behind 
this move, but we applaud it. If we truly believe that 
life insurance must be sold, that it is not really bought, 
then it follows that every agent who has talked life 
insurance to a prospect, whether he succeeded in selling 
him or not, has helped future life insurance salesmen 
in their job of selling that prospect. Because no particu- 
lar agent or agency has actually signed a particular 
group prospect for coverage does not negate the fact 
that many agents have paved the way for this purchase. 
While no one agent may be entitled to commission here, 
a good case can be made for giving the field force the 
benefit of the commission which results. 

There are a number of aspects of the group problem 
which are difficult to settle to everyone’s satisfaction. 
But this one matter of “no-commission” group has such 
a reasonable answer, justifiable on grounds of principle, 
that it is too bad to delay putting the solution into 
effect. And what a boost it would give agents’ morale. 
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although time is a relative term... 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA has experienced great 
progress in the short time since 1887. We are now in a period 
of accelerated expansion—a breakthrough created by an out- 
standing field force coupled with vigorous management leader- 
ship and imagination. 
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Stocks 


ti STOCKS OF MAJOR life insurance companies con- 


tinued their strong upward path during the month 
of March in line with the general market performance. 
Although prices of the three Hartford companies showed 
technical declines at month end due to two large second- 
aries in these issues, prices firmed after the close of the 
month and returned to levels closely approximating 
those prior to the offerings. Despite these three unusual 
variations Best’s Index of Life Stocks at the close of 
March climbed to a new all-time peak of 236.5, repre- 
senting a 22.5% gain for the first quarter of 1961. 
Stock prices of life shares at the end of March re- 
flected increased investor demand as higher earnings, 


Life Insurance 


stock splits, and other favorable factors continued to be 
made known. Of the thirty stocks in our Index, twenty- 
six advanced, three declined and one remained un- 
changed. Beneficial Standard, Government Employees 
Life, and Business Men’s were outstanding with gains 
of more than 20% for the month. 

A tabulation of the monthly performance of life shares 
for the first quarter of 1961 appears below. Star per- 
formers for the quarter were American National and 
Business Men’s with recorded gains of better than 50%. 
The study also shows that six additional issues registered 
gains of more than 40% while four other issues advanced 
better than 30%. 











Market %o Change 
Bid Prices 
Dec. 31, Mar. 30 Jan. Feb. Mar. Ist 
1960 1961 Quar. 
Aetna Life .. : ip. 96\/4 101 —0.3 4.7 0.5 4.9 
American National ..... ; 75% 12 8.2 37.9 55 57.4 
Bankers National pa 22 28, 1.1 25.8 0.1 28.4 
Beneficial Standard 15!/2 22% 8.1 10.4 22.3 46.0 
Business Men's Assur. .......... re 42\/4 66 8.9 18.5 21.1 56.2 
Calif.-Western States . rae 50 e56 12.0 8.0 1.8 23.2 
Commonwealth Liie . se 21 295% 19.0 1.0 17.3 41.1 
Connecticut General ee a208 10.1 25 —7.3 45 
Continental Assurance “ 181 243 11.0 10.4 95 343 
Franklin Life ...... oh 77 100% 15.6 9.6 3.3 308 
Government papoose Life oe 64 83 1.6 44° 221.. 207 
Gulf Life ..... ee ae 19%, 23% 2.6 15.2 44 23.4 
Jefferson Standard 42\/, 5634 14.1 3.6 12.9 33.5 . 
Kansas City Life Ja) aoe 1630 3.8 14.1 3.5 22.6 
Liberty National ... . 59 b5! 9.7 ROR 
Life and Casualty .. 16, 18% 108 1.4 3.4 16.2 
Life of Virginia .. ry 55!/, c77'/2 18.0 48 174 45.2 
Lincoln National .. oy dii2 8.0 2.2 22 . 209 
Monumental ...... Es 57 66'!/2 6.1 17.4 —63 16.7 
National L. & A. 115! 138 13.4 —3.4 A. 193 
North American Life 14!/, 014% 6.0 2a iT 119 
Philadelphia Life 55\/, e55 54 —5.8 10.0 9.2 
Quaker City Life f47\/, 8.5 3.1 1.3 13.4 
Republic National ‘ 33, 47 1.5 17.6 17.5 40.3 
Southland ..... ; ‘ 88 97 3.4 2.2 4.3 10.2 
Southwestern Life... ; 53 75 9.4 10.3 17.1 41.5 
Travelers. .......... 92%, 109 10.3 2.9 4.1 18.2 
United Ins. (lll.) 31% 43'/, (2: 22 10.8 36.5 
United States Life ..... ig 42%, 18.0 14.5 48 414 
West Coast Life ...... : a 31 35, 12.9 —2.9 4.4 14.5 
Best's Index 30 Life ... aR Re 193.0 236.5 8.9 6.8 54 22.5 
After stock dividends and splits as follows: (a) 100%; (b) 334%; (c) 4%: (d) 2 for | 
and 25%; (e) 10%; (f) 5%. , ? 
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Insurance Words and Their Meanings 
by Vincent L. Gallagher, retired 
U. S. Manager, The Pearl Assur- 
ance Company, and Gerald R. 
Heath, assistant U. S. Manager, 
The Pearl. 


A new, completely revised edition 
of this book has just been published 
by The Rough Notes Co. Many 
words and terms peculiar to the op- 
eration of the insurance business are 
listed in alphabetical order, and are 
clearly defined—not only to bring the 
established agent up-to-date on 
terms that have been added within 
the last three years, but also to fa- 
miliarize the newest insurance re- 
cruit with the vocabulary that he will 
use in talking to prospects, and in 
reading his rather technical con- 
tracts. 

Among the many new terms in- 
cluded in the Fifth Edition of this 
book are: Special Automobile Pol- 
icy, Safe Driver Plan, Outboard 
Motor Boat and Outboard Motor 
Boat Policy, Office Contents Special 
Form, Libel Insurance, Estoppel, 
and Driver Training Credit. 


111 pps. $1.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by The Rough Notes Co., 
Inc., 1142 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Salesman's New Complete Ideas 
Handbook by Emille Raux, sales 
counselor and analyst. 


When the earlier edition of this 
book appeared a few years ago, sales- 
men were in the midst of a sellers 
market; now, in a buyers market, 
customers are spending their money 
very cautiously, and Mr. Raux has 
come up with a brand new book of 
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publications 


selling ideas particularly designed to 
meet today’s new and challenging 
situations. The author has attempted 
to orient each selling idea to the 
actual conditions which prevail, tak- 
ing into account the new, price-con- 
scious buyer. 

Among the 1000 new ideas are 91 
ideas for putting yourself over with 
prospects, 74 ideas for making calls 
that pay off in sales, 45 ideas for 
beating competition to the punch, 73 
ideas for handling difficult custom- 
ers, plus a host of other fresh ideas 
that should make this book good 
reading for the ambitious salesman, 


216 pps. $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 


Supervisory Training Manual 


The Life Office Management As- 
sociation’s training subcommittee has 
spent two years in the development 
of this comprehensive manual. It 
was designed to fill the needs of life 
companies which do not have their 
own experienced training specialists, 
or which have never conducted a 
supervisory training program. It 
can also serve as a practical guide 
to those individuals in life companies 
who have the responsibility of de- 
veloping, organizing, administering 
and leading training programs for 
supervisory personnel. 

Four basic aspects of supervisory 
training are covered in the book: 
the supervisor’s job, how to get the 
work out, how to train employees, 
and how to work with people. The 
material is so arranged that it can 
be broken down into fifteen one hour 
training sessions. The text for each 
session contains the actual remarks 
that a trainer might use in conduct- 






ing the class, suggests the type 
questions he should ask, and the 
objectives which he should try tof” 
reach. : 


$15.00 per copy to L.O.M.A. 
members. 
able at $25 to non-members. Pub- 
lished by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


Life Insurance Buying, 1959 


This booklet, the third of its kind, 
has been prepared by the Institute 
of Life Insurance, in cooperation 
with LIAMA, to make available in 
handy reference form information on 
the characteristics of the buyers of 
ordinary life insurance in the United 
States. 

The booklet is based on a buyer 
study made by LIAMA, and con- 
tains several revisions of the pre- 
vious booklets in this series due to 
the inclusion of some new questions 
in the survey. It includes informa- 
tion on incomes, occupations, policy 
sizes, mode of premium payment, 
etc., of typical insureds. 


22 pps. Published by the Institute 


of Life Insurance, 488 Madison. Ave- 
nue, New York 22, New York. 


Conference Proceedings 





Copies of the Proceedings of the 
Life Office Management Associa- 
tion’s 1960 Annual Conference have 
been distributed to member compa- 
nies. The book is a complete record 
of the three-day meeting held in To- 
ronto last September. 

The book contains transcripts of 
the presentations made by six noted 
speakers who addressed the general 
sessions of the meeting. The com- 
plete texts of panel and discussion 
sessions and the Association’s an- 


nual business meeting are also in- 
cluded. 


407 pps. $5.25 per copy to LOMA 
members; $8.25 per copy to non- 
members. Published by Life Office 
Management Association, 110 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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PERMANENT ATTACHMENT? 


Hardly.Shackles never were a substi- 
tute for employee loyalty. g Now, 

. —_ suppose you go to a doctor, a lawyer 
f the qe —your client—any employer with a 
ocia- i limited staff or only a single em- 
have ployee. Show him “loyalty” packaged the 


mpa- ag Provident Mutual way in a plan designed espe- 
cord cially for his employee . . . a plan called Pension Special. §§ This one’s 
\ To- just naturally a loyalty builder. It rewards a faithful employee by 
ae continuing to build in value year after year. Always remains distinctly 
witod apart from any other forms of compensation, too! §§ What’s more, 
neral the Pension Special is a big morale booster! Sparks job interest, makes 
com- for a healthier employee attitude . . . creates that permanent attach- 
ssion ment. ™ For your client, Provident Mutual provides special material 
$ an- to ease installation of the Pension Special. This is a plus that gives you 
0 in- a solid sales assist. §§ Pension Special. Makes good business sense— 


for your client—for you too. 


a PROVIDENT MUTUA 


non- 
) ffice LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
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FRANCIS R. SMITH * 
Insurance Commissioner 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


T IS MY DESIRE to justify, if pos- 
Liste my budget estimate. To do 
this I believe a brief explanation of 
the functions of the insurance de- 
partment is in order. In the year 
1873, by an act of legislature, the in- 
surance department was created. Its 
duties have expanded and increased 
with the growth and development of 
the insurance industry. To the end 
that today this Commonwealth ranks 
among the first three in insurance 
premiums written in the nation. 


A Big Business 


As of December 31, 1959, the last 
year for which we have current rec- 
ords, premiums written in Pennsyl- 
vania were in excess of two billion 
dollars. I submit that this is big 
business and that the insurance de- 
partment must be big intelligently 
and financially to meet its obligations 
to the policyholders. 

Insurance is one of the most basic 
and fundamental needs of our Amer- 
ican way of life. It not only enters 
every commercial and domestic 
house, it not only travels the high- 


* Statement in connection with proposed sub- 
mitted budget for the 1961-62 fiscal year—before 
the joint committees of the Pennsylvania Senate 
Appropriation Committee, presided over by the 
honorable Bernard B. McGinnis, chairman, and 
House Appropriations Committee, presided over 
by the honorable Dean J. Polen, chairman. 
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ways, the airlines and railroads, but 
it is in constant touch with each and 
every person—adult and child alike. 

Without unduly elaborating on the 
duties and functions of the insurance 
department, it could be generally 
stated that the insurance depart- 
ment supervises companies and li- 
censes agents and brokers. The ob- 
vious purpose of such supervision of 
insurance companies is to make ab- 
solutely sure that such insurers offer 
to the public a policy contract which 
contains reasonable terms at a fair 
rate. There are a total, as of De- 
cember 31, 1960, of 1,066 licensed 
insurers authorized to do business in 
the Commonwealth. They are per- 
mitted to invest their funds only in 
the kind of investments specified by 
statute. Proper reserves must be 
maintained and annually they file 
statements with the department 
where they are audited. 


Examinations 


Our bureau of examinations con- 
ducts a field examination of all in- 
surers at least once every three years 
in accordance with statutory require- 
ments. Many of them are out of 
state companies and require our 
examiners to do extensive traveling. 
To examine all of these insurers the 
department has on its payroll but 
sixty examiners. In the year ending 
May 31, 1960, there were 262 in- 
surers examined, thirteen of which 


were out of state companies and in 
the examinations of which we par- 
ticipated with other states. 

The very life blood of the insur- 
ance department is its bureau of rate 
regulation, established by statute in 
1947. In the fiscal year ending May 
31, 1960, there were 20,876 rate and 
policy filings in our bureau of rate 
regulation (6,185 of which were rate 
filings in the fire, casualty and inland 
marine field). The bureau of. rate 
regulation checks these filings as to 
their reasonableness, adequacy and 
fairness. There are but fourteen 
employees assigned to this tremen- 
dous task. 


A Glaring Situation 


At this point I would like to di- 
gress a bit and emphasize a glaring 
situation which continues to exist 
despite my entreaties to the contrary. 
This bureau, the rate regulation bu- 
reau, is presently understaffed in 
that it has not been able to hire its 
full complement. The key position 
is that of an Actuary I, which is pres- 
ently vacant. The starting salary of 
an Actuary I is $8,163 a year, rang- 
ing upwards to $10,432 a year. This 
salary is not comparable to the salary 
which the commercial field is paying 
actuaries, with the result not only 
have we had no success in hiring in- 
dividuals for this position, but we 
are constantly faced with the pros- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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for the Willseys 
Franklin is 
a family affair 


March 14, 1961 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O'B: 

On this, my fifteenth anniversary with the Franklin, | can’t help but write to you 
to tell you that with the Willseys Franklin Life is really a family affair. 

Before joining the Franklin and after being in the life insurance business for six 





DON R. WILLSEY 





F. W. (PHIL) WILLSEY 


id in years, and being classified as successful, my income still wasn't up to my expecta- 
par- tions. After investigating the Franklin Life merchandise and the great opportunities 
afforded by them, with no ceiling on income or advancement, | signed with Franklin 
‘sur- Life on the fourteenth day of March, 1946. Through this fifteen-year period my in- 
rate come increased more than fifteen times over my previous connection. 
a to 1 am additionally fortunate in having both my boys as an integral part of our 
M Franklin organization. If you will reminisce with me, O'B, you will recall that Don, 
— as a Junior at Indiana University, first began handling our Specials thirteen years 


ago. Although holding two college degrees, a Bachelor of Arts degree and a Doctor 








rate of Jurisprudence degree in law, he has chosen to continue his Franklin activities. 
Tate Phil, six years ago, as a sophomore at Indiana University, became actively engaged 
and in selling Franklin's Specials. He obtained an undergraduate degree in insurance 
rate and is presently a senior in law school and still enjoying a full time income. He is 
as to a member of Franklin’s famed 60 Club and qualified for Franklin's Million Dollar 
and Conference. 
rteen My wife, Bonnie, also has been an important part of our organization. When 
ae I first opened my office, she became our office manager and still maintains this 
en- pet : : ; 
position. Twelve years ago my cousin, Russell Willsey, came with us and is presently 
one of Franklin’s top Area Managers. Approximately one year later my brother, Bill, 
joined us from another company. 
All of our respective families continue to enjoy success, happiness, and pros- 
perity. Franklin has the size, age, and merchandise and is truly an agency company. 
o di- We thank all of you in the Home Office for this great opportunity to be associated 
aring with you. 
exist Sincerely, 
rary. 
1 bu- 
din An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 
re its 
sition 
res- ° 
“a of Lhe Friendly 
rang - oN INSURANCE 
This IF HAL KILAN LIKE COMPANY 
alary CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
aying DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
only The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
ig in- exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans. 
it we Over Four Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
pros- 
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RICHARD M. WHITE 
Miami, Florida 


HE INSURED UNDER a double 
EB sree life insurance policy 
is found in a locked room dead by 
a contact bullet wound. Au airline 
crashes under mysterious circum- 
stances killing a passenger who has 
recently taken out a large amount of 
life insurance. An entertainer heav- 
ily insured under an accidental death 
policy is found dead from an over- 
dose of sleeping pills. Investigation 
by the insurer in each of these cases 
and in literally thousands of other 
violent death cases, may be incon- 
clusive as to whether death was by 
suicide, or there may be evidence 
of suicide ranging from “slight” to 
“conclusive.” 


Circumstantial Evidence 


I will not attempt to fully cover 
the types of circumstantial evidence 
that would be admissible on the is- 
sue of suicide. The courts have 
given broad latitude in allowing the 
introduction of circumstantial evi- 
dence and evidence which bears on 
the question of motive. Evidence of 
the pecuniary circumstances of the 
suicide victim is considered admissi- 
ble. Recent acquisition of large 
amounts of insurance otherwise un- 
explained would have great eviden- 
tiary value. Other circumstances 
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which have evidentiary value are: 
a person’s mental state ; his physical 
health; his religious views; his ex- 
perience with the means whereby he 
has met death, for example, his 
familiarity with firearms if death is 
the result of a gunshot wound; the 
loss or afflicticn of a loved one; 
marital difficulties and other domes- 
tic relations; statements of the de- 
ceased bearing upon his outlook on 
life; suicidal threats and others. 

In appraising such cases for settle- 
ment or in preparing for trial, an im- 
portant consideration, in addition to 
that of evidence, is the treatment of 
presumptions in violent death cases 
by the courts of the particular juris- 
diction. 

Webster defines “presumption” 
as follows: 


Ground for presuming, or believing prob- 
able; probable, but not conclusive. . 
An inference as to the existence of one 
fact not certainly known, from the ex- 
istence of some other fact. 


Black distinguishes between a pre- 
sumption of fact and one of law: 


Of fact—An inference affirmative or dis- 
affirmative of the truth or falsehood of 
any proposition or fact drawn by a process 
of probable reasoning in the absence of 
actual certainty of its truth or falsehood, 
or until such certainty can be ascertained. 


Of law—A rule of law that courts and 
judges shall draw a particular inference 
from a particular fact, or from particular 
evidence, unless and until the truth of 
such inference is disproved, 


The courts of the United States 
have long recognized the “presump- 
tion against suicide” or the so-called 
“presumption in favor of accidental 
death,” but there has been such a 
diverse application of this presump- 
tion that it has frequently been re- 
viewed by the writers and courts 
with substantial criticism. 


Burden of Proof 


Most life insurance policies pro- 
vide that if death occurs from suicide 
during the contestable period or dur- 
ing the period within which the 
defense of suicide may be used the 
only liability of the insurer is to 
refund the premiums paid. In the 
event an insurer’s defense to a suit 
for the face amount of a life policy 
is based on suicide, such a defense 
must be affirmatively pleaded and the 
burden of proof of this issue—sui- 
cide—is on the defendant insurer. 

Accident Policies and Double In- 
demnity Provisions of life insurance 
contracts usually provide for benefits 
or additional benefits in the event 
that death is due solely to violent and 
external accidental means. The 
great majority of cases hold that in 
a suit to collect accidental death 
benefits or double indemnity benefits, 
the burden of proof is on the bene 
ficiary, aided by the presumption 
against suicide, to prove that the 
cause of death was accidental. Policy 
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litigation involving these two types 
of cases is unfortunately very com- 
mon. It would seem that by now 
the courts would have a fairly well 
established rule for the application 
of the presumption against suicide, 
but not so, 

Generally speaking, the decisions 
can be divided into two general clas- 
sifications of treatment—one stating 
that the presumption against suicide 
or in favor of accidental death is 
a rule of evidence and the other stat- 
ing that it is a rule of law. As a rule 
of evidence, the court in instructing 
the jury charges, regardless of evi- 
dence to the contrary, that there is 
a presumption against suicide and 
that such presumption is to be 
weighed as evidence in arriving at 
a verdict. Treated as a rule of law, 
the presumption is for the use of the 
court in determining upon whom 
the burden of going forward with the 
evidence rests. Under this latter ap- 
plication, the presumption against 
suicide is given effect only in suits 
on accidental death policies or on 
double indemnity claims. The courts 
holding that the presumption against 
suicide should be used as a rule of 
law assert that this presumption does 
not affect the ultimate burden of 
persuasion. Once the plaintiff has 
established that death was violent, 
the presumption merely shifts the 
burden of going forward with the 
evidence to the defendant insurer, 
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and as soon as any evidence is in- 
troduced inferring that death was by 
suicide the presumption disappears 
and the issue, by the better view, 
is then determined by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence. The plantiff’s 
imitial proof of violent and external 
death may be such that it causes the 
presumption against suicide to van- 
ish. 

In the jurisdictions holding that 
the presumption is a rule of evidence, 
the presumption is applied in acci- 
dental death cases, double indemnity 
cases and in suits for the face amount 
of the policy where suicide is a de- 
fense within the contestable period 
of the policy. 


Suicide 


Where the suit involves a claim 
on a double indemnity policy within 
the contestable period and the de- 
fense to both the claim for the basic 
amount of the policy as well as to 
the claim for double indemnity bene- 
fits is that the insured committed 
suicide, sometimes a rather unusual 
and anomalous result can occur if 
both the plaintiff and the defendant 
fail to meet their respective burdens 
of persuasion, The burden of per- 
suasion on the basic amount of the 
policy would be on the defendant, 
who has pleaded the affirmative de- 
fense of suicide. The burden of per- 
suasion of establishing death in a 





manner entitling the beneficiary to 
the double indemnity benefits would 
be on the plaintiff. It should be noted 
that the term “burden of proof” en- 
compasses both the concepts of the 
burden of going forward with the 
evidence and the burden of persua- 
sion. The latter is always upon the 
proponent of an issue and never 
shifts; the former may shift from 
the proponent to the opponent or 
vice versa. 

It is conceivable that. the jury 
could conclude that the insurer had 
failed to prove suicide and was there- 
fore liable for the face amount of 
the policy, and at the same time find 
that the beneficiary had failed to 
prove-accidental death and was not 
therefore entitled to the double in- 
demnity benefits. In such a situa- 
tion neither party would have sus- 
tained his burden of persuasion as 
proponent of the particular issue. 


The lay person’s familiarity with = 


presumptions is limited to criminal 
cases where the accused is presumed 
innocent and to the extraordinary 
degree of proof required to over- 
come such a presumption, that is, 
proof of guilt beyond any reasonable 
doubt. In an attempt to explain the 
weight to be accorded the presump- 
tion against suicide, the courts, in 
charging the jury, have not only 
failed to properly instruct the jury, 
but in many instances have probably 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Violent Death Cases—Continued 


reaffirmed the jurors’ belief that this 
presumption against suicide must be 
overcome by proof beyond any rea- 
sonable doubt. This is simply not 
the degree of persuasion required in 
the vast majority of jurisdictions. 

As a rule of evidence, the pre- 
sumption against suicide is used in 
two ways. Some courts say that 
this presumption is to be weighed 
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along with other evidence ; and some 
courts hold that this presumption 
is the tie-breaking vote ; that is, if the 
evidence is hopelessly in conflict as 
to the cause of death, and the jurors 
are unable to decide which evidence 
outweighs the other, then the scale 
should be tipped by the presumption 
against suicide. One obvious objec- 
tion to the use of the presumption as 
evidence is that such a charge is 
often given when the only reasonable 
hypothesis is that of suicide and the 
charging of a presumption allows 
the jury to deliberate an issue which 
should receive a directed verdict. 
The cases are voluminous where 
juries have returned a verdict for 
the insured in the face of over- 
whelming evidence of suicide. The 
presumption no doubt gave them an 
excuse for such a verdict if it did 
not directly influence their decision. 


Define and Explain 


Another difficulty in the use of 
the presumption against suicide as a 
rule of evidence is encountered in 
attempting to define and explain this 
presumption to the jury. In giving 
probative value to the presumption 
against suicide, how much weight 
is given to such a presumption? 
How much evidence is necessary to 
overcome the presumption ? What is 
a presumption? How does this pre- 
sumption differ from other presump- 
tions? These questions must be an- 
swered by the court in its charge 
to the jury if a presumption is to 
be charged. There are literally 
hundreds of written decisions result- 
ing from appeals in cases where the 
jury has received varied instructions 
as to the probative value to be given 
the presumption against suicide. 
Since the interpretation of this pre- 
sumption as a rule of evidence is 
virtually impossible by even the 
above-average jury, the use of the 
presumption as a rule of evidence 
has been examined and criticized 
by many writers and by the appellate 
courts of many states. There has 
been a great amount of confusion in 
the treatment and interpretation of 
this presumption against suicide 
where the courts have applied it as 
a rule of evidence. 

There is no uniformity in the de- 
cisions as to the quantum of proof 
required to overcome this presump- 





tion against suicide. Some cases 
hold that the mere preponderance of 
evidence is sufficient to overcome 
the presumption. Other cases say 
that the presumption against suicide 
may be overcome by circumstantial 
evidence only where the circum- 
stances leave room for no other 
reasonable hypothesis than that of 
suicide. This rule would seem to re- 
quire that the proof eliminate all 
doubt in order to overcome the-pre- 
sumption, yet the majority of states 
have refused to apply that degree 
of proof. According to some cases, 
these two rules as to the amount of 
proof required to overcome the pre- 
sumption against suicide are not in- 
consistent. Yet, other cases hold 
that a mere preponderance of the 
evidence is insufficient to overcome 
the presumption. 

At lease one case which has not 
been specifically reversed states that 
the presumption against suicide can 
be overcome only by proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt. This rule may 
have been abandoned by the Florida 
Supreme Court in City of Jackson- 
ville v. Waldrep, 63 So.2d 768 ( Fla. 
1953). If not, then Florida evidently 
requires one degree of persuasion to 
overcome the presumption against 
suicide in accidental death policies, 
and another degree of proof to over- 
come the presumption where suicide 
is pleaded as an affirmative defense 
where death occurred during the 
contestable period of a life policy. 


Extreme Views 


Another court has stated that a 
simple denial by the insurer that the 
insured met his death by accidental 
means is the equivalent to an affirm- 
ative plea of suicide. Ordinarily, in 
an action for the face amount of the 
policy, the burden of proof is on the 
plaintiff to establish accidental death, 
the presumption against suicide 
merely shifting the burden of going 
forward with the evidence to the 
defendant insurer. Once any evi- 
dence is offered to show thé cause 
of death then the presumption dis- 
appears. Since the burden of per- 
suasion as to a particular issue is 
on one who asserts it, the Bell case 
goes farther than most cases and 
places on the defendant insurer the 
burden of persuasion. Another ex- 
treme view has evidently been 
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adopted by the courts of Virginia 
which in effect says that when the 
insurer relies on circumstantial evi- 
dence to establish suicide, the in- 
surer will not be entitled to a jury 
verdict unless he is entitled to a 
directed verdict. The Virginia 
courts have adopted the view that 
the presumption against suicide 
may only be overcome by circum- 
stantial evidence where such evi- 
dence is clear and convincing and 
excludes ¢very reasonable theory of 
accident. 

The Louisiana Supreme Court 
has adopted an unusual and incom- 
prehensible rule wherein it requires 
circumstantial evidence to exclude 
every reasonable hypothesis of acci- 
dental death in order to prove sui- 
cide, yet : 

. where proof of motive is essen- 
tial to overcome the legal presump- 
tion against suicide, the burden is 
upon the pleader to establish motive 
by a fair preponderance of the evi- 
dence. Heiman v. Pan American 
Life Ins. Co., 183 La. 1045, 165 So. 
195, 196 (1935). 


Directed Verdict 


The trial of insurance cases in 
which the defense is suicide has 
resulted in such a preponderance of 
verdicts against the insurer, that one 
writer has stated that the only way 
to win a suicide case is by getting 
a directed verdict, which as pointed 
out above may be the only way in 
Virginia in the absence of direct 
evidence. Due to the natural sym- 
pathy of a jury for a bereaved family 
we cannot explain all of the verdicts 
adverse to the insurer in suicide 
cases by the use or mis-use of pre- 
sumptions against suicide ; however, 
[ submit that the presumption 
against suicide when used as a rule 
of evidence places the insurer at an 
unfair disadvantage. 

There has yet to be found a logi- 
cal or comprehensible standard of 
the weight that a jury should give 
to the presumption against suicide 
when treated as evidence. How 
then can a jury determine just how 
much evidence is required to over- 
come such a presumption? The an- 
swer is that the jury has no way of 
knowing and not knowing how much 
weight to accord the presumption 
against suicide; the jury will of ne- 
cessity place its own interpretation 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Violent Death Cases—Continued 


on this presumption since a mean- 
ingful charge is impossible. 

Certainly it would be permissible 
to remind the jury that the majority 
of violent death cases are accidental 
rather than suicidal, but I take issue 
with the decisions that say that sui- 
cide is “improbable” or “unnatural” 
and that the jury may be so in- 
structed. One only has to read the 
newspapers or to check the statis- 
tics in the Almanac to know that 
suicide is far too prevalent. There 
were 18,490 cases of reported sui- 
cides in 1958 in the United States 
—almost one-half of the number of 
those killed in motor vehicle acci- 
dents. 

There are many other attempted 
suicides and_ successful suicides 
which because of the stigma attached 
to suicide are never recorded. Sui- 
cide is not so uncommon an occur- 
rence as to warrant special and 
peculiar obstacles for a jury to hur- 
dle in arriving at a finding of sui- 
cide. A burden of persuasion charge 
to the jury is all that is necessary 
in order for a jury to make a finding 
of fact on the issue of accidental 
death, or of suicide where suicide 
is an affirmative defense. A fair 
instruction would be one ignoring 
the presumption entirely and point- 
ing out that if the evidence of sui- 
cide and that of accidental death 
brings the scale of justice into even 
balance, then the verdict should be 
against the one having the burden 
of persuasion. 


No Uniformity 


Not only is the application of the 
presumption against suicide not uni- 
form, but the reasons given for the 
use of this presumption are varied. 
One case holds that the basis for 
the presumption against suicide 
where the circumstances are such 
that death may have been caused by 
either accident or suicide is the 
statutory presumption that “a person 
is innocent of a crime or wrong.” 
One writer states that the presump- 
tion against suicide is a “judicial 
recognition of what is probable.” 
Many cases have held that this pre- 
sumption is based on the natural love 
of life by an individual. One purpose 
of many presumptions of law is to 
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afford some desired protection for 
certain types of litigants, for ex- 
ample, the presumption of legitimacy 
and the presumption of innocence of 
a crime. Experience has taught us 
only too well that the beneficiary 
under a life policy needs no special 
protection by the court. It is th 
insurer who needs, but does not us 
ally receive, protection from th 
sympathy of a juror for a bereaved 
widow or child. An impartial verdict 
is rare when the evidence points to 
suicide. It is incumbent upon the 
courts, and in some states upon the 
legislature, to re-examine the pur- 
pose served by what is possibly an 
anachronism and to consider whether 
perhaps the presumption against sui- 
cide is without present-day founda- 
tion and is therefore unnecessary 
and undesirable. If we are to sup- 
port the proposition that the pre- 
sumption is without present-day 
foundation, it becomes necessary to 
investigate the historical origin of 
the presumption to determine from 
the scholar’s viewpoint, the evolu- 
tion of its obsolescence. 








Severe Punishment 


While the idea of suicide is revolt- 
ing even to the modern senses, under 
the early law of England suicide 
was considered so offensive that the 
law demanded severe punishment 
and humiliation for the family of the 
suicide victim. Blackstone relates 
that the Law of England required 
the forfeiture of all the deceased’s 
goods and chattels to the Crown and 
required an ignominious burial on 
the public highway with a stake 
driven through the body. One writer 
attributes the origin of the presump- 
tion against suicide to lawyers who 
developed this shield for the protec- 
tion of the widow and children 
against the forfeiture of the dece- 
dent’s goods and the humiliation and 
stigma attached to suicide. Humilia- 
tion remains, but the family of the 
decedent no longer suffers forfeiture 
of property. On the contrary, the 
family often benefits financially from 
suicide. The humiliation suffered by 
the surviving family is no basis for 
a legal presumption which would 
affect the contractual rights of the 
insurer. 

The courts of this country inheri- 
ted the presumption against suicide 
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Faulty Reasoning 


Are not the courts which give 
effect to the presumption against 
suicide based on the natural “love 
for life” guilty of faulty reasoning? 
The court in Grosvenor v. Fidelity 
and Casualty Co., 102 Neb. 629, 168 
N.W. 596, 597 (1918) stated: 
. . . When, knowing only that one 
has died from drinking carbolic acid, 
you say you are in doubt as to cause, 
and then bring into service the pre- 
sumption against suicidal intent, you 
finally conclude that death was acci- 
dental, are you not guilty of that er- 
ror known in logic as tetetio princi- 
pii? .. . Let us suppose experience 
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Examine Statistics 


It has been suggested that in each 
type of death, e.g., poison, carbon 
monoxide poisoning in an enclosed 
garage, etc., that statistics should be 
consulted to determine the percent- 
age of deaths which are suicidal be- 
fore the court applies the presump- 
tion against suicide. Others have 
noted there is no longer any basis 
for a presumption against suicide in 
cases where death occurred as a re- 
sult of hanging because of the lack 
wn tohof probability. Before applying the 
dicinel presumption agai ithejn cases 
ent offwhere death i 
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hé presump- 
tion as a presumption in favor of 
accidental death. Other writers say 
that the law does not indulge affirma- 
tive presumptions and that therefore 
L: there is only a presumption against 
at OnE suicide or a presumption against 
c acid, death by the fault of another. One 
caust,icase stated that where the evidence 
€ P' I was conflicting and the evidence was 
it, YOU more consistent with accidental 
$ accl'i death than suicide, there is a pre- 
hat €T-} sumption that death was accidental. 
princl'iIn such a case where the issue can 
rience (Continued on the next page) 
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Congratulations .. . 


to Provident 
Field Representatives 
on reaching 


THREE BILLION DOLLARS 
of 
LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


The first billion was passed within 35 years of Provi- 
dent's entry into the life insurance field . . . the next two 


billions have been added in a period of 99 months. 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 
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\WW AS YOU KNOW, the Life Advertisers Association pre- 

sented our Company with four Awards for ma- 
terials prepared for our field force. We are continually 
adding new sales tools to what has been termed one of 
the most complete promotion programs in the industry. 
Remember, these tested sales aids and the Company's 
popular co-operative advertising program are available to 
you as a Security Field Man. Do you have any questions?” 


SRCURITY BENEFIT LIRR INSURANCE comPany 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Violent Death Cases—Continued 


be decided from the weight of the 
evidence there is no need to lend 
confusion by the application of a 
presumption against suicide. 

This is demonstrated by one case 
where the court said that the pre- 
sumption against suicide was neither 
a rule of law nor a rule of evidence, 
but the court found a way to use it. 
The Court of Appeals of New York 
in Wellisch v. John Hancock Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. stated that the pre- 
sumption against suicide : 

. is ‘not one of those that takes 
the place of evidence so as to create 
a question of fact even when all the 
real proof is the other way,.. . 
Nor is it the sort of “presumption” 
that serves only to shift the burden 
of proof and disappears from the 
case as soon as evidence to the con- 
trary is offered. . . . It is really a 
rule or guide for the jury in coming 
to a conclusion on the evidence. 

Rather than narrow the applica- 
tion of the presumption against sui- 
cide, many courts have broadened it. 


Mr. Justice Cardozo in his dis- 

senting opinion in Landress v. Phoe- 
nix Mutual, 291 U.S. 491, 54 S.Ct. 
461, 463 (1934) stated: 
The attempted distinction between 
accidental results and accidental 
means will plunge this branch of the 
law into a Serbonian Bog. 

I submit that the laws with regard 
to presumption against suicide are 
already in that- Bog and the only 
solution is to abandon the presump- 
tion to the Bog. There is no logical 
basis for the continued application 
of this outmoded illusory technique. 





ENROLLMENT 


Tue Lire Orrice Management As- 
sociation Institute has reported sig- 
nificant increases in student enroll- 
ments for the tenth successive year. 
Once again participation by students 
and companies has reached an all- 
time high. New marks were also set 
in the number of new students and 
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for summer occasions 
OUTDOOR POOL + TENNIS + SUMMER THEATRE 
5S famous restaurants 
YACHT CLUB © RIB ROOM + COLONNADE COFFEE HOUSE 
CHARTERHOUSE and .. . 
THE POLYNESIAN VILLAGE 


Lavish Fioor Shows and 
Dancing Nightly 


Jupenlatinve... 


is the word for the Catering availed to you 
at the North Shore’s smartest address 


Banquets e Meetings « Conventions e Lunch- 
eons. no matter, the service is faultless, 
the food superb, and the rooms spacious and 
air conditioned. Ample in-hotel parking. 





R 

of Chicago— 
and just 18 minutes 
trom the loop 


5300 NORTH . 
Sheridan Road 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


PHONE 
Longbeach 1-6000 
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The 


the total number of Institute exam- 
inations enrolled for. 

This year 15,439 students from 
524 companies and organizations 
registered for 26,357 examinations. 
Previous high marks were set last 
year when 14,219 students from 484 
companies enrolled for 24,845 ex- 
aminations. Over the last ten years, 
participation in the Institute pro- 
gram has more than tripled. In 
1951, only 4,472 students in 253 
companies registered for 7,300 ex- 
aminations. 

The reservoir of new students 
continues to grow. This year, 6,557 
students enrolled for their first In- 
stitute courses compared to 6,126 in} 
1960, a gain of more than 7%. All 
three courses showed large percent- 
age increases over 1960, but Course 
III (Fellowship) made the largest 
gain, 13%. Course I (Introductory) 
registrations were up 6%, andi 
Course II (Associateship) moreff 
than 5%. 

The large increase in registrations 
for Course III is perhaps the most 
striking of the 1961 enrollment fig- 
ures. More and more students are 
going on to complete the entire In- 
stitute program. As has been the 
case in the past several years, the 
number of examinations per student 
has again remained relatively con 
stant. Beginning with 1955, the av. 
erage number has been approxi 
mately 1.75 tests per student. TI 
results of May examinations should 
be ready for release to companies by 
early August. 































AID FOR AGED 


INSURANCE COMPANIES in Connecti- 
cut which write health insurance 


wish to pool their experience and] Spe 

underwriting capacities to provide larg 

health insurance coverage for the} shat 

aged in that state. The legislative _ 
~ insurance committee has been urged | 
| by spokesmen for the companies to 

pass enabling legislation. The pro- 

posed bill, according to William MM. | 

Seery, vice-president of the Travel- 

ers, “would authorize any insurance | Wh 


company, domestic or foreign, which 
writes health insurance in Connec- 
ticut, to join with other companies 
in developing and offering to Con- 
necticut’s senior citizens compre- 
hensive health insurance coverage 
against major financial loss,” 
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anlhe Equitable Life of Bob Spooner 
in Appleton, Wisconsin 


Robert Spooner of Milwaukee's 
Wandling Agency is a ski enthusiast. 
Here the family is taking off 
for a typical weekend. 
Wife Elaine (“Sis”) is handing 
up the skis. Son Jeff, 13, 
and Linda, 16, have the ski 
poles. Daughter Vicki, 21, 
is on the far right. 
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Top Salesman: Bob received the National 
Honor Agent Award for 1960—and congratu- 
lations from Agency Manager Lee Wandling. 
Bob used to be a highly successful District 
Manager, but switched to direct selling in 
1952, and has produced over a million dollars 
in business annually ever since. 

if 

; 
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Specializes in personal estate and business insurance planning, but sells - 
large and small policies with equal enthusiasm. Here his enthusiasm is uae ere oe 
shared by officials of The Menasha Wooden Ware Corporation— Mowry Community-minded: As member of a fund-raising 
Smith, Jr., Dick Johnson, and Tad Shephard. The company recently cay meer shown here, Bob helped to build this 
installed a comprehensive group policy with Equitable. $2,500,000 hospital in Appleton. Has also served on 
many other boards—of the Y.M.C.A., for example, 
ies to the Salvation Army, and the First Methodist Church. 


sg A man’s prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the 


ravel- prestige of the company he represents. This is 
rance | Why Bob is proud to be a life underwriter for Equitable. 
It’s a full life. And a rewarding one. Living Insurance 
is more than a need ... it’s a career! 


tas HQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States Daily Reward: After a hard day, Bob returns to his 
Home Office: 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. ©1961 


beautiful home on the Fox River. In summer, boating 
Tune in The Equitable’s OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE, and picnicking are favorite family pastimes. 
Saturday, May 13, NBC-TV 
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W. deV. Washburn 
President, AMERICAN HEALTH INSURANCE CORPORATION 


A Personal Message to Life Underwriters 
Seeking a More Rewarding Career 
with Health and Life Insurance 


Our only concern as health insurance specialists is to do the best possible 
job for our policyowners and agents in health insurance. More is involved than 
just policy provisions, rates and commissions. This we have known right along, 
of course. 


As a company engaged from the start in this specialized underwriting in itsf 


own right, we have a sureness of effort and attitude of service in health 
insurance, and we enjoy and are grateful for our well-earned reputation for 
integrity. The secret ingredient of inner confidence helps each of our agents 
succeed, of course. He knows he will deliver the promises he makes to others, 
with a special kind of service. 

Life and Health Insurance go together. We believe that if you are a 
life man interested in moving ahead in a sound, secure career you should take a 
good look at American Health—an insurer that specializes in this single type of 
coverage, with a very high growth potential for you. It will help you set your 
own standards. 


Health insurance can harm you or help you in a life insurance career. 
As a result of specializing, we believe we understand the problems of this business 
in general, and those of the agent or general agent in particular. We believe we 
know just a little more about how you—a life agent—can better employ health 
insurance as a tool in your career accomplishment. 


At American Health there is always room for carefully selected agents 
who intend to move ahead, and who have deserved, good reputations in their 
communities. 


If these ideas make sense to you, we would be glad to tell you more. 
Why not check a little further into the American Health Story? 


AMER/CAN W. deV. Washburn 
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President 


NsuraNce) AMERICAN HEALTH 


ORPORAT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 


300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Executive Vice President 
erican Life Convention, Chicago 


N EVALUATION OF the possible 
impacts of Federal Health In- 
rance legislation on our business 
equires a definition of just what 
ch proposals are, what the argu- 
ments are for and against them, what 
eir chances of enactment are, and 
yhat their passage or defeat will 
mean to our business. 

First, just what health insurance 
proposals are we talking about? In 
e first month and a half of the 
ew Congress some fourteen bills 
ere introduced calling for some 
ype of federal participation in pro- 
iding health care for various seg- 
ents of our population. 


Party Politics 


There are reasons for the great 
nctivity on the “health insurance 
ront,” not a few of them grounded 
tmly upon the shifting sands of 
arty politics. Now, of course, there 
tre some people who are opposed to 
ese bills, but I would like to make 
t clear at the very beginning of my 
alk, not one of those who oppose 
pny of these bills would deny proper 
edical care to anyone who needs 
it. The principal issue is how the 
proper medical care for every citi- 
en should be financed. 

In order to understand what is 
happening in Congress today, it is 
ecessary to look back to the pre- 
eding Congressional session. In 
1959, there was a bill which pro- 
posed to provide extensive hospital 
and surgical care for those receiving 
Social Security benefits . . . this 
was the so-called Forand Bill. 
The Eisenhower Administration 
tame forth with a proposal to pre- 
serve the voluntary approach to 
health insurance as opposed to the 
involuntary mechanism of the For- 
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and Bill. This proposal included 
contributions from those persons 
over 65 enrolled in the plan with a 
matching Federal-State fund to help 
defray expenses. 

There were several other pro- 
posals, including the Javits Bill, 
which would have covered a wide 
range of medical and hospital serv- 
ices and would have authorized Fed- 
eral-State aid to help individuals 
over 65 in the lower income brackets 
pay the cost of private, voluntary 
insurance. 

In view of the sharply differing 
approaches a proposal was developed 
by Wilbur D. Mills, Chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
and Senator Kerr of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, which eventually 
became law. It authorized federal 
grants to the states to enable them to 
provide medical assistance for aged 
persons of low income not receiving 
old age assistance for their mainte- 
nance needs and authorized addi- 
tional funds to help the states to im- 
prove or establish medical care pro- 
grams under old age assistance. 
This program embraced a_ wide 
scope of benefits. Federal matching 
funds would supply from 50% to 
80% of the total cost under a vari- 
able per capita income formula, with 
the states supplying the rest of the 
money. Administration of the law 
and the determination of “need” were 
left up to the states. The Kerr-Mills 
approach was to take care of those 
who were in need of medical care 
and keep federal government con- 
trol at a minimum, 


Additions 


There was another proposal made 
by then-Senator Kennedy and Sena- 
tor Anderson, which would have 
used the Social Security approach, 
but which would have covered only 
hospital care, not doctors’ bills. 





Health Insurance Proposals—Part | 


This proposal and a compromise of 
the Javits and Administration pro- 
posals were planned as an addition 
to the Kerr-Mills Amendment, not 
as a substitute for it. The result was 
that both of these proposals reached 
and were defeated on the floor of 
the Senate, the so-called Javits-Ad- 
ministration proposal by a large mar- 
gin and the Kennedy-Anderson bill 
by a narrower margin of 51-44. 

The result of all these efforts was 
that the Kerr-Mills Amendment was 
included as part of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments Act for 1960 and 
became law. 

Now the important thing about 
the Kerr-Mills program is that its 
effectiveness nationally will depend 
upon the manner in which it is imple- 
mented by the states. At the pres- 
ent time the states are taking action. 


Present Proposals 


What about the 14 proposals 
presently before Congress at this 
time? H.R. 676, introduced by Rep. 
Gilbert of New York is the Forand 
Bill of last year, and S. 937 intro- 
duced by Senator Javits and eight 
other Senators is essentially the 
same as the amendment offered ‘last 
year. Another bill offered by Rep. 
Kowalski of Connecticut goes even 
farther than these bills and would 
include, in addition to those eligible 
to receive Social Security benefits, 
those under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and all other employed or 
self-employed persons who elect to 
join the program. However, the im- 
portant proposal is that submitted by 
the Administration, H.R. 4222, 
called the King Bilt and its compan- 
ion Bill, S. 909, introduced by Sena- 
tor Anderson and 11 other Demo- 
cratic Senators. This is essentially 
the Kennedy-Anderson amendment 


(Continued on the next page) 
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LIFE GENERAL AGENT OPPORTUNITY 


for CAREER 
agents and general agents who meet the following requirements: 


*® Self starting and a desire to run your own business. 

* Aggressive, ambitious and with good references. 

* Over 27 years of age. 

* Personal or agency Life production of over $500,000 in 1960. 
* No previous management experience necessary but helpful. 


Central Standard's New Expansion Program brings to you: 


e Experience and prestige of a sound company founded in 1905. 
e Agency minded company. 

e Top agents and General agents commission. 

e New audio-visual program. 

e New, modern, well merchandised policies. 

e Complete line of Health Insurance. 

e Life (of policy) vested renewals. 

e Ideas, flexibility, service, competitiveness and quality. 


Contact: HAROLD E, STOUT 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 


CARL A. TIFFANY, President 








BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE NEWS: 


Gives you . . . practical trends, legal decisions and 
policies presented in top level terms. . . . Plus spe- 
} cial and feature articles on today’s most difficult 
| questions at all levels of the life insurance industry. 
Standard features cover: Life Insurance Stocks; New 
Publications; Current reporting; Up-to-the-minute 
reviews and expert financial and operating analyses. 
Also such standard features as Office Methods and 
Equipment, I.A.S.A. Reports, Association Notes, 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers, A&H Development, The Legal Spot- 
light, Policy Changes, L.O.M.A. Reports, Home Office and Field Ap- 
pointments, PLUS many commentaries by authorities in this field. 

The essential guide to sound operations—sound decisions! Subscribe 
to Best’s Life Insurance News. 
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Proposals—Continued 


of the last session of Congress. . 
it provides for hospital coverage 
only, and does not cover doctors’ 
bills. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
Administration proposal was not 
submitted by Chairman Mills of th 
Ways and Means Committee, but 
by the second ranking member of the 
committee. There is a legislativ 
device whereby a member of Con- 
gress who does not desire to indi- 
cate that he is an advocate for a bill 
may submit it “by request.” Mr. 
Mills, however, contending that last 
year’s bill ought to be given a chance 
to operate, declined to ‘place the bill 
for consideration under his name, 
and therefore it was submitted by 
Rep. King. 

Now of course, most of these bills 
will never be reported out of Com} 
mittee. The Administration bill is 
the one on which legislative action 
will center and is the one that we 
should consider carefully. 













Two Philosophies 


I think it is apparent that ther 
are two philosophies at odds here. 
The philosophy of those who sup- 
port the Administration Bill is tc 
provide health care benefits for 
those eligible for Social Security 
benefits as a matter of right and 
without regard to whether govern 
mental aid is needed by the recipient: 
The philosophy of those who oppos¢ 
the Administration Bill is that gov; 
ernment health care should be lim; 
ited to those who need assistance 
without extending it to those wh« 





are able to provide for their ow 
health care, and especially that 
program be set up to provide it or 
a compulsory basis. 

First of all we have to see just 
what it is that the bill proposes 
Under the Administration Bill thos¢ 
eligible for benefits are all individ 
uals over age 65 who are entitled t 
monthly benefits under Title II of 
the Social Security Law, or unde 
the Railroad Retirement Act. Th¢ 
benefits include : 

1. In-patient hospital services up t 
90 days with a deductible payable by 
the patient of $10 a day, up to ‘ 
maximum of nine days and with : 
minimum deductible of $20.00. 
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2. Skilled nursing home services for 
up to 180 days. 

3. Out-patient hospital diagnostic 
services subject to a $20.00 deducti- 
ble for each illness. 

4. Home Health Services, up to a 
maximum of 240 visits during the 
calendar year. 

Payments would be made for in- 
patient hospital services, out-patient 
hospital diagnostic services, and 
home health services beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1962, and skilled nursing 
home service beginning July 1, 1963. 


Payment for the services would be 
based on “the reasonable cost” of 
such service and regulations would 
prescribe methods of determining 
such cost. 


To finance the proposed program 
there would be levied an increased 
tax of 4 of 1% on both the em- 
ployer and the employee and %th 
of 1% for self-employed persons, 
effective in 1963. In addition, the 
wage base subject to social security 
taxes would be increased in 1962 
from $4,800 to $5,000. Similar in- 
creases in Railroad Retirement taxes 
would be imposed. 

The Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
would be the “Administrator” of the 
program. Provision is also made for 
the establishment of an Advisory 
Council which would advise the 
Secretary on policy matters in con- 
nection with administration. 


Probable Underestimate 


The Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare estimates that 
their plan would cost 0.6% of cov- 
ered payroll and that in the early 
years there would be slightly more 
than $1 billion expended annually. 
I have no cost estimate available at 
present other than the H.E.W. fig- 
ures. However, based on our ex- 
perience in comparing H.E.W. cost 
estimates with those of insurance ex- 
perts in connection with the Forand 
Bill, I would conclude that the 
H.E.W. figures probably underes- 
timate the cost. 

As I have indicated, I believe that 
neither the Forand type bill nor the 
Javits bill is likely to be enacted and 
that the real battle on the health care 
issue will be over the Administration 
bill. Therefore, we should consider 
just what the arguments are for and 
against the Administration proposal. 


In outlining these arguments I will 
attempt to present them as they have 
been stated by the proponents of the 
proposal and those who have publicly 
attacked the measure. 


Not Surprising 


The arguments for the King-An- 
derson Bill are stated in the Presi- 
dent’s Special Message to Congress 
on Health and Hospital Care and 
in the statements of the sponsors, 
Rep. King and Senator Anderson. 
These same arguments have had re- 
cent public support by Mr. Walter 
Reuther in two nationally televised 
debates with Dr. Edward R. Annis 
who, in opposition, spoke for the 
American Medical Association. The 
Administration proposal was also 
recommended by President Ken- 
nedy’s Task Force on Health and 
Social Security, chaired by Mr. Wil- 
bur Cohen, the newly nominated As- 
sistant Secretary of H.E.W. for 
Legislation. The Task Force Re- 
port, the Health Message, and the 
sponsoring statements were not sur- 
prising in view of the Democratic 
Platform plank on this subject. 

Most of you, I am sure, have read 
all, or part of President Kennedy’s 
Message on Health. I recommend 
to those of you who have not, that 
you do so, since it is important in 
understanding the present legislative 
and political situation. I will not 
repeat the arguments advanced in 
that message, but I will offer for 
your consideration the heart of these 
arguments. The arguments pre- 
sented in the Health Message are: 

1, That many persons over age 
65 incur hospital bills they cannot 
pay. The opponents of the Social 
Security approach claim that argu- 
ment based on the plight of the needy 
over age 65 is not an argument for 
giving tax money to those who do 
not need it, and that the inconsist- 
ency of this argument is particu- 
larly apparent in view of the enact- 
ment last year of the Kerr-Mills 
legislation which was designed to 
take care of the medically needy 
who are over age 65. 

Arguments 2 and 3 should be con- 
sidered together. They are that the 
Kerr-Mills legislation took care of 
the needy, but now the federal gov- 
ernment should take care of “those 
millions who have no wish to receive 
care at the taxpayers expense,” and 

(Continued on page 80) 
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C.L.U. | AND MI.*—THE FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
(Essay Section) 


QUESTION 1 


“The erosion of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar over the 
last two decades has given con- 
siderable impetus to the recur- 
ring argument that an investment 
program consisting of term life 
insurance plus separate invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds is 
superior to an investment pro- 
gram based essentially upon per- 
manent life insurance.” 


(a and b) In order to evaluate 
the relative merits of (i) an in- 
vestment program consisting of 
term life insurance plus separate 
investment in stocks and bonds, 
and (ii) an investment program 
based essentially upon perma- 
nent life insurance, certain fac- 
tors basic to a personal invest- 
ment program should be consid- 
ered. Identify these factors, and 
with respect to each, indicate, 
with reasons, how the two types 
of investment programs com- 
pare. 


(c) Considering only the life 
insurance protection aspect, eval- 
uate the relative merits of each 
of the above investment pro- 
grams. 


Answer to Question I 


(a and b) The basic factors in 
a personal investment program 
which should be considered in com- 
paring the relative merits of the two 
types of investment programs in- 
clude the following: safety of princi- 
pal, rate of return, marketability or 
liquidity, tax aspects, protection 
from creditors’ claims, use as col- 
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lateral for loans, appreciation of 
principal, degree of compulsion in 
the program, avoidance of manage- 
rial care, self-completing features, 
and the availability of settlement 
options. 

Safety of principal. An invest- 
ment program consisting of decreas- 
ing term life insurance plus separate 
investments in stocks and bonds 
(hereafter referred to as term plus 
investment) does not provide com- 
plete guarantees as to the safety of 
the principal. The only portion of 
the principal which is guaranteed is 
the proceeds of the term insurance 
plan, which are only available in the 
event of death. During the insured’s 
lifetime there is no guarantee as to 
the safety of the portion of the prin- 
cipal which is represented by the 
market value of stocks and bonds. 
The values of stocks and bonds are 
subject to market risks and hence 
will fluctuate in response to such 
factors as: corporation earnings, in- 
terest rates, the business cycle, and 
investor psychology. Of course, to 
the extent that the investment por- 


tion is made up of bonds, there may 
be greater security since the issuer 
has an obligation to repay the prin- 
cipal at maturity. However, prior to 
maturity the prices of high grade 
bonds will fluctuate mainly with 
changes in the market rates of in- 
terest. Also, there is always the pos- 
sibility that the issuer will not be 
able to meet his obligations with re- 
spect to the interest payments and 
the payment of the principal due at 
maturity. The market prices of 
lower grade bonds will reflect the 
condition of the borrower’s credit as 
well as the prevailing level of interest 
rates. 

On the other hand, an investment 
program based essentially upon per- 
manent life insurance provides a con- 
tractual guarantee of the investment 
portion of the principal. This, of 
course, is represented by the cash 
values which are set forth in the 
insurance contract. The proven per- 
formance of life insurance companies 
attests to the fact that the cash val- 
ues in a permanent life insurance 

(Continued on page 64) 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 


Answers to the Essay Section of the Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations 
are published for the information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the 
C.L.U. study program. Over the years they have proven of value and interest to 
many who have used them but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 

C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published an- 
swers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the Essay Section of the C.L.U. 
examinations, A candidate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably 
can be accomplished in treating salient points within the two-hour examination 











ELIZUR WRIGHT PRIZE 


WituiaM C, GREENOUGH, president 
of Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association and College Retirement 
Equities Fund, has been named re- 
cipient of the 1960 Elizur Wright 
insurance prize. The award is made 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance for 
outstanding and original contribu- 
tions to insurance literature. The 
prize-winning work was a study by 
Mr. Greenough, published in 1951, 
entitled “A New Approach to Re- 
tirement Income.” The study in- 
vestigated the economics of the pro- 
posed variable annuity based on 
common stocks and developed prin- 
ciples for its application. 


PRESSING PROBLEMS 


RISING MEDICAL costs and increased 
spending by the public for these 
services were cited by Joseph F. Foll- 
mann, Jr. as the most pressing prob- 
lems currently facing the health in- 
surance business. The speaker, who 
is Director of Information and Re- 
search of the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America, addressed a 
meeting of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York. He declared 
that the upward spiral of medical 
care costs requires health insurers 
to seek higher premiums and causes 
questions among both employer 
groups and labor unions. 

Mr. Follmann called for the con- 
sideration of cost control measures, 
especially in the area of hospital care. 
“Progress,” he said, “can be made 
by careful examination of hospital 
admission practices, in order to dis- 
cern the degree of very short stay 
cases which may not have been med- 
ically necessary and to determine the 
degree to which hospital stays may 
be longer than necessary.” He re- 
vealed that pilot programs in this 
regard underway in Nassau County, 
Pittsburgh, Jersey City, and South- 
ern California can point the way to 
further solutions in this area. 

In further attempts to control the 
costs of health care services, the 
speaker told of helpful developments 
in the use of ambulatory hospital 
care, nursing pools in hospitals, the 
joint purchases of drugs and sup- 
plies by hospitals, and the greater 
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use of out-patient facilities. He 
stressed greater availability of nurs- 
ing homes and home care and their 
acceptance by physicians and the 
public might appreciably alter the 
costs of medical care. 

Another area for exploration in 
controlling costs includes the ex- 
cessive provision of services because 
insurance is available to pay for 
them, declared the speaker. Mr. 
Follmann also underscored the simi- 
lar problems of over-charging for 
medical service because insurance is 
present, or the unnecessary use of 
services such as laboratory or x-ray 
tests. In many instances these prac- 
tices may be explained by the lack 
of understanding of the nature of 
health insurance on the part of some 
members of the medical profession. 
“Again,” he declared, “it may be 
failure to realize their obligation to 
cooperate in making it work effec- 
tively in the interests of the public 
as well as themselves.” Mr. Foll- 
mann concluded that insurance com- 
pany personnel must be prepared to 
work patiently and tirelessly with 
the providers of care if adequate 
solutions are to be found to problems 
such as these. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 
COMMISSION 


A JOINT COMMISSION for the promo- 
tion of voluntary non-profit prepaid 
health plans has been organized 
under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the Blue 
Cross Commission and the National 
Association of Blue Shield Plans. 
The commission will devote its 
efforts to consolidating and strength- 
ening of the work of the four asso- 
ciations in the non-profit health 
insurance field. 


INTEREST EARNED 


THE NET RATE of interest earned 
on invested life insurance funds, be- 
fore federal income taxes, rose to 
4.11% in 1960, highest rate earned 
since 1933, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. This compares with 
3.96% the year before and a 3.61% 
average for the past ten years. Last 
year federal income tax payments 


were well over $500,000,000. 





MORTGAGE LOANS 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT the Vet- 
erans Administration to make di- 
rect mortgage loans to World War 
II and Korean War Veterans was 
termed unnecessary in a statement 
submitted to the House Committee 
on Veterans Affairs by the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 
The A.L.C. and L.1.A.A. said that 
residential mortgage financing is and 
has been readily available to veterans 
on reasonable terms. They asserted 
that there is no necessity for the en- 
actment of the bill, which would per- 
mit issuance of $1,000,000,000 of 
Treasury obligations to finance such 
a lending program during the next 
fiscal year, and $500,000,000 an- 
nually for the next three years. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


A TEST PLAN TO WRITE unemploy- 
ment insurance covering home mort- 
gage payments has been introduced 
in Illinois by the Continental Cas- 
ualty Company. The policy will 
make monthly mortgage payments 
for eligible homeowners who are laid 
off or discharged through no fault 
of their own or who cannot work 
because of sickness or injury. Pay- 
ments will be continued for up to 
six months for unemployment and 
up to five years for accident or sick- 
ness. The premium has been set at 
6% of the monthly mortgage pay- 
ment package and will be paid by 
the builder for all the eligible buy- 
ers in a qualified subdivision. The 
program is endorsed by the National 
Association of Home Builders. 


TO ENROLL AGED 


AN INTENSIVE PROMOTIONAL drive 
in twenty-one major metropolitan 
markets to enroll persons 65 and 
over in a hospital-surgical protec- 
tion plan was conducted by Con- 
tinental Casualty, from April 5 to 
April 18. The campaign marked the 
first time the company has made a 
combination of its “65-Plus” hospi- 
tal-surgical coverage plus its new 
extended “$5,000-Reserve” hospital- 
ization policy available in all of these 
cities. 
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UTSTANDING 
PERMANENCE... 
HRFORMANCE... 
APPEARANCE 


POLICY PAPERS. This advertisement is printed 
on a Gilbert glue-sized 100% cotton fibre opaque bond, sub. 20. 
It is an outstanding paper for life insurance policies— 
providing not only the essential permanence, but also 
outstanding appearance. In addition, it has the necessary opacity 
for two-sided printing. There is no additional charge 
for opaque treatment in this grade and greater opacity 
is provided at 1% less cost than sub. 24 regular paper. 

; Gilbert is also excellently equipped to fulfill your private 


watermark requirements. 


LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES. Gilbert Quality Papers 

also are superb for letterheads and envelopes. Tub-sized, 
air-dried, they make possible neat erasures and they 

have the rich cockle finish always associated with quality papers. 
Write for complete information and samples to 


Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


GILBERT 
QUALITY 
PAPERS 


FOR A WIDE VARIETY OF INSURANCE INDUSTRY USES 












































WHY COTTON FIBRE PAPERS ARE BETTER. Nearly all:papers are made from some type of cel 
fibre. The cotton fibre is superior because it is a purer, more chemically stable and longer fibre. In their natural state, c 
fibres are single hair-like strands. They do not have to be subjected to the strong chemical treatment required by other sou 
of cellulose in order to first free them from their organic binder. Cotton fibres therefore retain nearly all of their natural st 
Cotton fibres also afford far superior fibrillation. This is the process by which, the sindividual, fibre is “brushed out” t 
countless minute fibrillae which bond together during papermaking, thins ht pa ae renee and app 
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of cotton fibre papers. 
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GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENAS HA + WISCONSIN 


Gilbert Papers are available through leading Paper Merchants 
Bond « Onionskin « Ledger « index Bristol + Vellum 
Manuscript Cover « Safety « Translucent + Banknote Papers 
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DIALED DICTATION 


The electric typewriter division of Inter- 
national Business Machines has announced 
the addition of a PBX system to its Execu- 
tary dictation equipment product line. 
This new system can be connected to any 
automatic dial PBX or PAX switchboard 
through telephone company furnished 
links. Operation is controlled through a 
regular dial telephone eliminating the need 
of additional desk instruments for dictation. 
The system is voice actuated and by dial- 
ing a pre-assigned set of numbers, an 
executive can dictate to a remotely located 
dictation unit. The system utilizes reusable 
magnetic belts as the recording medium. 





office efficiency 





BACKGROUND MUSIC 


Management is discovering a new tool 
to help increase production efficiency: sci- 
entifically-programmed background music 
played and controlled within the plant. 
Developed by Musi-Pak, Inc., this inex- 
pensive tape cartridge system is available 
anywhere in the United States. Several 
production line experiments already con- 
ducted indicate that programmed back- 
ground music can increase production ef- 
ficiency by as much as 15% while reduc- 
ing accidents and errors in a wide variety 
of assembly, packaging and general han- 
dling operations. 
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COMPACT METER 


A new “compact”—the first desk-top 
electric postage meter machine, and the 
first one ever designed to “grow” with the 
user's office—has been introduced by Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. Described by the company 
as smaller than a standard typewriter, the 
Model 5400 seals, stamps and stacks letter 
mail in one operation, or issues a meter 
stamp on wet or dry gummed tape for 
parcel post or bulky envelopes. It prints 
any denomination of postage from a half- 





cent up to $9.99 in a single meter stamp. 
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AUTO-FOLDER 


This fully-cutomatic electric 14 x 24 fold- 

ing machine called the “Seventeen” han- 
dles all weights of stock and folds, per- 
forates, scores and slits in separate or 
simultaneous operations. The new machine 
is said to be the ideal companion folding 
machine for 11” x 17” offset presses and 
duplicating equipment. 
Specifications: Produces all the popular 
folds and delivers 10,000 ll-inch sheets 
per hour, and up to 15,000 sheets per hour 
on smaller sizes. Capable of handling 
sheets up to 14” x 24”, or as small as 
2%” x 64%”. Heavy-duty, quiet, variable 
speed, brushless, 4% h:p. motor operates 
from any 110 AC outlet. Standard equip- 
ment includes all folding rollers, 2 scoring 
rollers, and 1 perforating roller. Two-tone 
Sahara Sand finish on durable steel. Man- 
ufactured by Martin Yale, Inc. 





PAPER SHREDDER 


Positive destruction of obsolete but con- 
fidential records has become a problem to 
many companies in competitive industries. 
Too often, unauthorized persons may ac- 
quire confidential business records. The 
Auto-Shred provides a simplified, economi- 
cal and practical answer to this business 
hazard, It is designed for use directly in 
the office or department of the company 
where proper supervision of the records 
can be maintained. Featuring a ten inch 
feed throat, it will accept practically all 
office data. This new machine utilizes an 
automatic feed shredder, housed in a fiber- 
glass case, on a metal base containing 
an aluminum collection bin. 
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| seamen AFFECTS BUSINESS in 
strange ways. When the East- 
West Highway construction began 
in Hartford, Conn., the Resolute In- 
surance Company, specialists in Au- 
tomobile and Mobile Home Physical 
Damage Insurance, had to find a 
new home, it also decided to re-eval- 
uate its antiquated filing system. 
The filing department didn’t rep- 
resent the whole of Resolute’s oper- 
ation, but it did point out the need 
for more efficient use of its space. 
Management felt that since a filing 
department does not sell insurance, 
it could not be considered productive 
in a sales sense; for this reason it 
had to occupy the least possible room 
and involve a minimum of personnel. 
Ironically, Resolute’s filing had 
become such a space consuming op- 
eration that it was moved to the 
basement of the old building, where 
it it occupied 4,000 sq. ft. at $1.00 








to ‘per square foot. (Even though 
ies. well-lighted, it was still a basement— 
si far from the ideal atmosphere for an 
nai efficient operation.) Space at the 
ess new location would rent at approxi- 


in mately $4.00 per sq. ft., a 400% in- 


my crease. Somehow, space for the file 

rds 

or department would have to be re- 
all duced, in spite of the fact that rec- 
an ords volume was increasing. 

ws Shelf filing was the answer, and 
g 


a vice president of the company, 
consulted with a representative of 
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Basement file room at old Resolute Insurance Co. headquarters. 
Room contained 207 five-drawer cabinets, occupying 4,000 sq. ft. 





Plimpton’s Inc., Office Equipment 
and Supplies, about Conserv-a-File 
shelf filing, manufactured by Su- 
preme Steel Equipment Corp. of 
Brooklyn, New York. The repre- 


‘sentative surveyed the file room at 


Resolute and recommended a Con- 
serv-a-File installation that would 
occupy half the area and provide an 
increase of over 11% in filing space. 
The proposal was accepted with 
these results: 


1. The new installation occupies 
2,000 sq. ft. as opposed to the old 
space of 4,000 sq. ft. 

2. 128 seven-shelf units replace 
207 five-drawer file cabinets. 

3. The seventh shelf of each file 
provides a bonus of over 11% addi- 
tional filing space. 

4. By eliminating the space needed 
for drawer pull, the aisle width has 
been reduced from 4%4 feet to 2% 
feet. This allows enough space for 
filing personnel to pass each other 
without crowding the work area. 

5. Placement of the files in an at- 
tractive ground floor room with 
windows has boosted the morale of 
filing personnel immeasurably. 

The unobstructed view of the files 
has speeded up the processing of 
policy forms, and not all of the bene- 
fits have been realized yet: Resolute 
is improving its numbering and iden- 
tification systems, which will speed 
up the operation even more. And, 


This well-lighted, compact installation of 128 Conserv-a-File units 
occupies 2,000 sq. ft.—half the area of the old file room. 


MODERNIZED FILING 


according to the company, the new 
system has more than paid for itself 
in reduced space, time and mainte- 
nance costs. 





NEW COPYING PAPER 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW copy papers 
that will make black-on-white per- 
manent reproductions in any “Ther- 
mo-Fax” coping machine at a cost 
of less than two cents per copy has 
been announced by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company. 
The new process consists of two 
unique papers that team together to 
virtually eliminate the need for car- 
bon copying of letters, order forms, 
inter-office memos, reports and simi- 
lar internally originated documents, 
the company said. 

The new papers are “Thermo- 
Fax” Type “A” Pink Systems Paper 
and Type “B” White Systems 
Paper. 
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Getting Off Dead Center 


Ty CENTER” Is the expres- 
sion that refers to immobility 
due to the counterbalancing of parts. 
Everyone knows that it means “in- 
action.” Getting off dead center in 
decision-making may be more diffi- 
cult than it first appears. Those who 
have no problem in coming to a con- 
clusion are hard pressed to under- 
stand those who find it difficult to 
make a decision. Decision-making is 
a mental process. Some people think 
rapidly—some think slowly. The 
rapidity or slowness of the mental 
processes will, to a great degree, in- 
fluence the capacity to review and 
evaluate facts, and to form a conclu- 
sion from those facts. The slow per- 
son, vexing as he may be, at least 
does come to a decision, whereas the 
“dead center” victim rarely con- 
cludes a problem, and like the Devil, 
he wrestles with it, ad infinitum. 
There are many explanations of why 
a person cannot decide, most of 
which do not involve the ability to 
decide but which influence the will- 
ingness to decide. We might even 
say these influences are psychologi- 
cal. 

We must assume that the author- 
ity to decide is present—we must ac- 
cept the premise that facts are avail- 
able—both factors have been 
previously, and we think adequately, 
covered. Then why is the decision 
locked in the complex mind of the 
victim ? 


Inability to Communicate 


One cause of stalling on dead cen- 
ter is the inability properly to com- 
municate the decision. A decision 
requires communication. It is not 
sufficient to say “I have decided,” 
or “You will do it this way.” De- 
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cisions which lack explanation be- 
come commands. Except in extreme 
emergencies or crises, commands as 
such do not inspire an organization 
to action. A command is in anticipa- 
tion of obedience, and obedience 
leaves little room for question or 
elaboration. 


Command Decision 


When a decision is explained, the 
basis for understanding is increased 
and the probabilities of its successful 
conclusion are enhanced. The rela- 
tionships that exist between man- 
agement and the employees (non- 
management) are delicate at the 
best. Most of us are unaware of 
this touchy situation because we are 
fortunate that our conduct is such 
that our relationships are good. 
Our associates respond, our work 
gets taken care of, hence we assume 
there are no major problems in “do- 
ing our job.” There are many com- 
panies where the esprit de corps is 
below par—where the employees 
are antagonistic and reluctant. Part 
of this misunderstanding springs 
from the command type of decision 
as compared to the communicative 
type. On TV we see the hero bark- 
ing orders, issuing commands, and 
running a military-type industrial 
organization. 

If management is not communi- 
cative, either by choice or by chance, 
then management has two choices: 
(1) issue the command type of de- 
cision which requires little if any 
communication beyond “giving the 
command,” or (2) unconsciously de- 
veloping a “dead-center” habit of 
postponing decisions in order to 
avoid communicating the decision. 

Another cause of dead-center in- 


GUY FERGASO 


activity is the disagreement among 
management as to the decision which 
should be made. Many times the em- 
ployees are unaware that a disagree- 
ment exists. All they know is that 
they cannot get a decision so they 
assume the indecisiveness of man- 
agement. In one company, two top 
managers could not decide (agree) 
on the person to be promoted to the 
position of Office Manager (in a 
large agency). One executive 
wanted to promote one of the cleri- 
cal personnel who had a good back- 
ground and training in office admin- 
istration ; the other wanted to hire 
an outside man who was older and 
more experienced than the employee. 
Each executive had decided but 
neither could implement his deci- 
sion without creating an organiza- 
tion problem. The employee who 
worked for the company and who 
was being considered for promotion 
had been told about the impending 
promotion—the delay was _inter- 
preted (by the employee) to mean 
that he was not going to get the 
promotion. After several weeks and 
several unsuccessful attempts to find 
out why “the announcement” was 
not being made, the employee re- 
signed. The President (of the 
agency) “kept out of” the argument 
and did nothing to precipitate ac- 
tion. The story of “the disagree- 
ment” leaked out and the employees 
took sides—when a decision finally 
was made, the damage had been 
done. It took several months for the 
“new man” to undo the damage and 
gain cooperation. 

There are many weaknesses in 
this incident, two of which stand out 
like beacons—(1) decisions which 
must be cleared by others should not 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225 


Full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225. / It's the compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts work more efficiently in a 
Smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a standard electric. 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs. 
But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 


Is/ c/mi SMITH -CORONA MARCHANT 








booklets 


P-410—Idea Portfolio 


Commercial artists, the more esthetic 
Madison Avenueites, have begun to exert 
increasing influence on users of fine papers 
for commercial notices and announcements. 
These specialists have demonstrated that 
eye appeal is most important in ga‘ning the 
attention of prospective clients. An idea 
specimen portfolio, "Thought Starters," 
which features ten original design pieces, 
covering many applications, and showing 
several novel, delicate treatments of feathery 
deckle edged stock is now available to any- 
one interested in utilizing the creative tal- 
ents of the graphic artist. 


P-411—Collection Aid 


A useful booklet, entitled "How To Col- 
lect More Past-Due Accounts,” has been 
published as an aid to executives faced with 
the problem of collecting ever-increasing 
past-due accounts. In the booklet the dig- 
nified and friend-saving principles of mod- 
ern credit collection science are described. 
The authors suggest numerous powerful cash- 
getting techniques to help you in handling 
the more recalcitrant customer. Firm but 
dignified appeals are outlined so that you 
will not only collect your accounts but re- 
tain your customers’ good will at the same 
time and thus accelerate the future growth 
of your business. 


P-412—Two-Way Radios 


Something new has been added to the 
world of communications. The two-way 
radio, once an exclusive of Dick Tracy, is 
now an important reality for many commer- 
cial enterprises. Actually, two-way radios 
have been used for years by the army, com- 
mercial airlines, police and other public 
safety organizations. The ordinary layman, 
however, may find a new booklet, "Under 
The Influence of Radio," a helpful introduc- 
tion to this world of mature walkie-talkies. 
The booklet describes the system, outlines 
the license requirements and officers opera- 
tional hints along with pertinent miscellane- 
ous information. 
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Off Dead Center—from page 40 


be discussed with employees until 
the decision has been cleared; (2) a 
strong top manager (in this case, 
the President) would never permit 
a disagreement to go this long. In 
cases of inactivity due to “dead cen- 
terism,” the top brass would knock 
some heads together. Management 
must be alert to inaction in an or- 
ganization whatever the cause. In- 
action brings the same end results, 
namely, stagnation and frustration 
(to those who want action and re- 
sults). We have heard the em- 
ployees of several companies voice 
their discouragement with the com- 
ment “if management doesn’t care 
(about some particular situation) 
why should we beat our brains out ?” 


Factual Ignorance 


Management often gets trapped 
into a situation where their asso- 
ciates and subordinates try to pro- 
tect them from the details of the op- 
erations. The intentions are good 
but management cannot be spared 
the contact with facts. We draw a 
line of differentiation between op- 
erating details which accumulate on 
each level and the summary of op- 
erations by which management 
establishes its decisions. One well 
known company operating on an ex- 
cellent “budget plan” gave its Presi- 
dent a 25-page budget report each 
quarter. The President actually be- 
came confused with the detail—he 
often quoted the wrong figures. In 
time he ignored the report and de- 
pended on the Budget Manager for 
both figures and _ interpretations. 
When he had a decision to make, he 
leaned on the manager for facts—the 
manager was making the decisions, 
not the President. Had the Presi- 
dent received a budget summary and 
a statement of the basis of the budget 
projections, he could have made his 
own decisions. In most cases, man- 
agement uses less than 75% of the 
details given to them. When man- 
agement complains of the “details,” 
subordinate management withholds 
essential details “because the Old 
Man doesn’t want to be bothered.” 
There is the trap of ignorance of 
the facts. 

There are cases where facts are 
maliciously withheld as the result of 





dishonest intention, or because the 
facts are disturbing, management is 
given a slanted version. In either 
case, decision-making is brought to 
a dead center by ignorance or dis- 
agreement of fact; or a third possi- 
bility is that decisions being con- 
trary to the true facts are erroneous 
and result in the loss of prestige, 
business, and/or profits. 

We have recommended that man- 
agement review its reports and tell 
the organization what details are 
wanted. Management varies in its 
ability to read and assimilate details 
—some have great capacity for un- 
derstanding and retaining facts— 
others find great difficulty in under- 
standing anything but broad results. 
We rather suspect that the inability 
to handle operating details is but a 
defensive mechanism that masks the 
dislike for details. Be that as it may, 
management should tell the organi- 
zation what it wants (always being 
subject to suggestion). The organi- 
zation (through its management) 
should not tell the boss what he is 
going to get. 

Each has his level of attainment. 
Some, upon reaching the plateau of 
accomplishment, slip into a state of 
complacency (or satisfaction) which 
induces a dead center attitude to- 
ward change, new ideas and prog- 
ress. We could name three promi- 
nent companies which almost went 
under because they became compla- 
cent through success and lost much 
of their business because of non- 
service. We know the answers but 
we often forget the lessons. 


Taken for Granted 


One of the symptoms of compla- 
cency is to “take things for granted.” 
Employees are particularly sensitive 
to being taken for granted. “Good 
old Joe, we don’t have to worry 
about him. He'll always be about.” 
So good old Joe is passed by—man- 
agement gets on dead center when 
Joe’s future is discussed (based on 
his contribution). A friend of mine 
who carried his personal insurance 
through a well known agency heard 
from his broker only when a pre- 
mium was due. The broker died— 
the agency assigned another broker 
to the account. On the first meeting 
of the broker and the client, the 
broker commented that he could up- 
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date the client’s policies and save 
him money by using new forms of 
insurance coverage. “Why wasn’t 
this done for me before?” asked the 
client. “Oh, I guess Mr. Blank 
never got around to it, he was so 
busy developing new business.” 
The client took his business to an- 
other agency. No one can be taken 
for granted if “taking for granted” 
means to ignore. 


Status Quo 


Complacency is a state of mind in 
which the subject is satisfied with 
his attainments and desires only to 
hold things in status quo. Follow 
this to a conclusion and it will be de- 
termined that complacency defeats 
the very objective it hopes to attain. 
Again, I recall an incident of com- 
placency which involved a dentist in 
downtown Chicago. For fifteen 
years he had built up his business 
by hard work, modern techniques 
and availability. He then attained 
his income goal. At that point he 
refused new patients—reduced his 
office hours—and very slowly 
dropped behind in learning new 
methods. The natural loss of pa- 


tients through death, moving away, - 


and attrition reduced his income be- 
low the “complacency level” from 
which he was unable to recover. 
Complacency can destroy a business, 
a professional person or even a 
family unit, probably because the 
principals get on dead center. 

A most understandable mistake 
that management often makes is to 
spread itself too thin over many 
interests. An aggressive and success- 
ful management soon finds that it is 
being invited to “sit in the councils” 
of the business or industry—to make 
speeches—to serve on civic as well 
as charitable drives—to work with 
the trade and professional associa- 
tions. Management’s basic motive is 
to render service, or at least the mo- 
tive of service is the first concern 
of management. Little by little this 
motive gives way to one of desiring 
influence and prestige. Management 
becomes so enmeshed in activities 
that its principal business begins to 
suffer. In plain simple language, de- 
cisions get on dead center because 
management has insufficient time to 
give to decision-making so in con- 
sequence decisions are postponed. 
Management may be unavailable for 
decision-making. It takes a good 


man to handle success and to choose 
wisely those categories which will 
constitute his contribution to his in- 
dustry or profession. 

Civic, business aud charitable par- 
ticipation is essential to personal 
growth but on a basis that is judi- 
cious and balanced. We think the 
lowest form of egoism is found in 
the situation where the executive 
lends his name but not his talent to 
an activity in order to see his name 
in print. If management would ask 
itself just one question it could con- 
trol its outside activities—this ques- 
tion is: Is this an activity in which 
I can participate and make a con- 
tribution or is it purely an honor 
(with someone else doing the work 
and making the decisions) ? 


Recognition 


Getting decisions off dead center 
requires the recognition that they are 
on dead center in the first place: 

1. Are decisions being delayed be- 
cause of reluctance to explain and 
even defend the decisions ? 

2. Are decisions being delayed due to 
disagreements among subordinates ? 
3. Is the organization reflecting the 
self-satisfaction of management ? 

4. Is management willing to take re- 
medial action to get action? 

5. Is management available for deci- 
sion-making ? 

6. Does management have the time 
to make decisions when they are 
needed ? 

7. Does management have the ability 
to inspire their associates to work 
harder through sound decisions ? 

8. Does management have the cour- 
age to decide against popular opin- 
ion? 

9. Does management use the com- 
mand type of decision ? 

10. Does management have the 
physical and nervous energy re- 
quired to implement a decision? 

When a motor settles on dead cen- 
ter, it must be activated by hand un- 
til it passes the balance point and 
electrical energy takes over, or the 
equipment has a built-in starting de- 
vice which is engaged by the pressing 
of a button clearly mark ‘For 
Emergency Starting.” It wouj. ¢ 
wonderful if management hax! 
emergency button that would start 
stalled organizations—however, not 
having such conveniences, we must 
rely on human energy and drive to 
get off dead center. 
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The Probabilistic Approach 
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S$ ACCOUNTING AND statistical 
people we are in the data busi- 
ness. Even the insurance industry 
itself is essentially a data processing 
operation. The insurance policy is 
not a product in the manufacturing 
sense; ours is a service industry. 
The service is manipulation of data 
—or more sophisticatedly, informa- 
tion processing. 
My aim is to step back a bit from 
the processing functions and exam- 
ine the nature of data itself. What 


data “is” and “how it works” are 


fundamental in prescribing how data ° 


can be best used in the management 
process. That process, we may keep 
in mind, is largely decision-making. 
Data forms the basis of evidence on 
which management decisions are 
founded, Therefore, managerial ef- 
fectiveness depends on the nature of 
the data used as evidence as well as 
on the quality of the manager’s judg- 
ment. 


Two Meanings 


An item of data is a number, a 
measure of some relevant quantity, 
a count of some class of occurrences 
or objects. In the sense of a count, 
the number is correct provided only 
that the counting was accurate and 
that the value of the number has 
been relayed correctly from the 
counter to the manager. This is the 
first meaning of an item of data, 
which we may call the literal mean- 
ing. As a count, the data is a literal 
report of what did happen: There 
were $302,476 in the bank on De- 
cember 31; 32,465 new policies have 
been written so far this year; the 
average claim payment in September 
was $146.25. Averages and other 
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derived figures are sometimes dis- 
tinguished from count data, but this 
need not concern us here. 


The literal meaning of statements 
such as these has a proper place in 
management of the operation. For 
example, the bank balance at a par- 
ticular time may be the basis of an 
interest computation. But the literal 
meaning is far from being the whole 
story from the standpoint of evidence 
on which to base management deci- 
sions. 


Basic Regularity 


There is a basic regularity in op- 
erating experience, though this may 
be evident only after proper allow- 
ance for periodic seasonal variations. 
If a sales force has been producing 
at the level of 50,000 policies a 
month, it will not suddenly turn in 
a 500,000 or 5,000 month. In using 
the term “at the level of,” however, 
we are willing to smooth out smaller 
month-to-month irregularities which 
we accept as characteristic of the op- 
eration. These are random fluctua- 
tions resulting from the vast num- 
ber of human decisions and events 
of nature which play upon the ex- 
perience as it occurs. 

Management, for most decision 
purposes, is interested in this un- 
derlying level or “going rate” of ex- 
perience. The irregularities which 
result from random fluctuations have 
a different sort of managerial signi- 
ficance from the going rate. In terms 
of the information contained in data, 
the “signal” to which management 
is tuned in this underlying level and 
the random irregularities are “noise” 
in the channel. Desirably, manage- 
ment. seeks a high signal-to-noise 
ratio just as do communication en- 
gineers. 


This line of reasoning indicates 
the second meaning of an item of 
data—as an imperfect approxima- 
tion of an underlying or, as it is 
sometimes called, “true” value. We 
can term this the probabilistic mean- 
ing of data in distinction from the 
literal meaning—with clarification of 
the term “probabilistic” to be devel- 
oped further. 

Generally, though not always, the 
concern of management for decision 
purposes is with the probabilistic 
rather than literal meaning of data. 
Rather than the flat question, 
“What happened?,” management 
asks, “Aside from the momentary 
influence of random fluctuations, 
what basic level is indicated?” Un- 
fortunately, there can be no certain 
answer to the question—but there 
can be an uncertain or probabilistic 
one. 


Nature of Data 


This leads toa concept of the struc- 
ture of data. An item of reported 
data can be considered to be com- 
posed of two additive eleménts : the 
underlying “true” value and the net 
effect of the momentary irregular- 
ities, which we term the random er- 
ror, This is a class of error quite 
distinct from counting or reporting 
inaccuracies; it implies that the 
event erroneously represents the un- 
derlying process. 


Random 
Error 


True 
= Value + 


Reported 
Value 


There is a sort of regularity even 
in the random error. By definition 
of the true value component, it is 
characteristic of the random errors 
that over the long pull the positive 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Probabilistic Approach—Continued 


and negative errors will offset each 
other, resulting in no net effect. In 
actual practice, however, we deal 
with far less than this infinitely long 
pull; the random elements do not 
exactly offset and we are left with an 
error component of unknown 
amount. 

The nature of data and the in- 

evitability of uncertainty due to the 
potential of random error in data 
lead us to the probabilistic approach. 
The basic elements of this viewpoint 
are: 
1. For management decision, we are 
concerned with the true value—the 
underlying, going rate of operations. 
2. The presence of random error is 
a condition of operations; we can’t 
wish it away bv ignoring it. 


In Charts A & B, below are il- 
lustrations of typical historical ex- 
perience in two managerial controls ; 
they might be sales production and 
average salary. 


evidently heading for around 4,000 
by the end of 1960. If, however, 
a line is drawn through this trend— 
as shown—the fluctuations are 

Both of these histories indicate 
the same basic trend: moving up 
from 2,000 to 3,000 in 1959 and 
clearly larger in relation to the basic 
level in Chart A than Chart B. This 
can be quantified by computing the 
“errors” as a per cent of the value— 
resulting in an average of 20% vari- 
ability for Chart A and 5% for 
Chart B. 

This knowledge gives us a work- 
ing basis for probabilistic interpreta- 
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+ 20%. Likewise for Chart B at 
5%. 

4) There are sophisticated treat- 
ments, of course, but as a rule of 
thumb it can be considered that de- 
viation will almost always fall within 
a range of + 3 times the average 
deviation—where “almost always” 
has a value on the order of 95% 
of the time. 

This is the sort of analysis from 
which the probabilistic approach de- 
rives its name. Rather than accept 
the literal meaning of data as “true” 
for want of knowledge about the 
random error component, manage- 
ment decision is better based on the 
probability of the true level lying 
within a normal range of error from 
the reported value. Interpretations 
of reported data are made in such 
terms as: 


CHART B 














1959 


3. As a result, reported data can only 
be considered an estimate of the true 
value. 

These principles are put in a work- 
able frame of reference by rearrang- 
ing the components of the data equa- 
tion into an equivalent statement : 


True 
Value 


Reported Random 
= Value + Error 


Unfortunately, though, the impli- 
cation that we can arrive at the true 
value simply by correcting the re- 
ported value does not carry us far; 
the amount of random error in a 
given bit of reported data is never 
known. There are tools, however, 
by which we can identify the likely 
range of random error and use this 
knowledge to infer a likely range of 
the true value. 
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1960 


tion of experience in these areas. 
For example: 


1) A given change in Chart B is 
approximately as significant as one 


which is four times as large as in 
Chart A. 


2) A deviation of 20% for one 
month from the apparent trend line 
in Chart A is not unusual—and 
therefore not a cause for manage- 
ment to be stampeded into action. 
Such a change would be quite signi- 
ficant in Chart B, however. 


3) Given an isolated figure in the 
Chart A series, chances are about 
even that it does not differ from 
the true level by more than + 20% 
—but that’s only an even bet. It 
also means even money that it does 
differ from the true by more than 


1959 1960 


1) The 52,000 production in June 
indicates no change from the recent 
50,000 level in view of the typical 
5% variability in production experi- 
ence. 

2) We are running at 2,000 claims 
per month, but with 10% random- 
ness we can expect monthly loads 
to range between 1,400 and 2,600. 

3) It is reasonable to be confident 
that June’s upturn in income repre- 
sents real progress; the improve- 
ment was far beyond the range of 
ordinary fluctuations. 

In order to develop probabilistic 
interpretations of this sort, some 
measure of the normal amount of 
random error is essential. In prin- 
ciple, this could be achieved by anal- 
ysis of experience in the manner out- 
lined: fitting simple trend lines to 
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past data and measuring deviations 
from them—then reporting to man- 
agement in a manner which includes 
this frame of reference. In practice, 
however, the most straightforward 
technique is a graphic presentation 
to the manager. In this way he sees 
directly the typical fluctuations, 
visually “fits” the apparent trend 
line, and judges the significance (or 
lack of significance) of the latest 
entry. 

Herein lies a great contribution to 
the sterility of ordinary tabular ac- 
counting reports. Their format of 
“what happened” in a single period, 
with perhaps a comparable figure 
for the prior year, essentially forces 
the manager into a literal interpreta- 
tion of the data. The necessary iden- 
tification of a probable value of ran- 
dom fluctuation is impossible except 
through his own memory—which 
can not carry him far because of 
the vast number of control items 
which the tabular reports lay before 
him, Hence the probabilistic ap- 
proach is virtually impossible for 
want of information on the random 
error component. Budg : compari- 
sons do not circumvent this limita- 
tion because of the random error in 
such comparisons. Considering hu- 
man information-handling capabili- 
ties, then, graphic reporting tech- 
niques are the natural expression of a 
probabilistic approach to manage- 
ment. 


Volume and Error 


The greater stability of experience 
with larger as contrasted with 
smaller volumes is a well-known ele- 
ment of actuarial science, but seems 
to be often overlooked in general 
management applications. The prob- 
abilistic approach is frequently dis- 
couraging simply because random 
error is so large in some manage- 
ment data. Too often, this discour- 
agement results in falling back on 
the deceptively comfortable literal 
interpretation of data—when we ac- 
tually should be asking, “Is this man- 
agement data at all?” 

To examine the question of what 
we can do about random error, we 
return to the concept of true and 
error components of data. For illus- 
tration, say that we have 25 sales 
territories each producing at a true 
level of 5,000 policies per month but 
with an average of 300 random fluc- 








tuation—6%. One month’s sum- 
mary might appear as: 

TERRITORY PRODUCTION 

Reported = True + Error 

1 4,700 5,000 —300 

2 5,400 5,000 +400 

3 5,100 5,000 +100 

4 ) 5,000 —200 

25 4,500 5,000 —500 

All 123,500 125,000 —1,500 


All we would actually see, of 
course, would be the reported fig- 
ures. The average error might have 
been estimated from past experience 
but individual errors would not be 
known. 


Random Error 


Description of such a typical situa- 
tion in terms of the probabilistic 
concept points out the characteristic 
of data which provides a basis for 
dealing with random error: some of 
the errors are positive and some 
negative—they tend to offset, though 
not completely. In this illustration, 
the 1,500 error in the total for all 
territories is a “normal” result, and 
it amounts to only a little over 1% 
as contrasted with 6% in the in- 
‘dividual territories. The relative 
error in a total, which is based on a 
larger volume of experience than its 
components, will be smaller. As a 
rule of thumb (again, there are more 
sophisticated treatments) : the error 
component decreases, percentage- 
wise, with the square root of the vol- 
ume. 


In this case, the total is based on 
25 times the volume of an individual 
territory so that the error component 
of the total can be expected to be 
one-fifth that of the territories. The 
practical antidote to excessive ran- 
dom fluctuation in management data, 
then, is greater volume—either 
through coarser breakdowns or 
longer time periods. As a corollary 
of this observation it is also implied 
that if a given over-all management 
control is not stable enough to be 
interpretable for periods less than a 
calendar quarter, then a breakdown 
into as few as four components re- 
quires extension to a full year period 
for equivalent stability. Or again, 
if a twenty division breakdown is 
felt to be sufficiently stable for a 
monthly control, this belief implies 
that the total would be equally in- 
terpretable on a daily basis. The 
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Mexico: 
Briones-Harter, S.A., Lago Iseo 96, Mexico 17, D.F. 























Probabilistic Approach—Continued 


appraisal of structure of a reporting 
system in these terms will quickly 
uncover volume implications which 
give rise to the uninterpretable 
“high-error” controls which are a 
chief reason why we often feel that 
nobody looks at the reports anyway. 
This, coupled with the literal inter- 
pretation which is forced by tabular 
reports, maintains the historic gulf 
between ordinary accounting data 
and the sort of probabilistic informa- 
tion which management needs and 
can use in decision-making. 


Two notes of apology are in order: 
To the statisticians, for violence done 
in simplification of statistical tech- 
niques which, in sophisticated appli- 
cation, require much attention to the 
assumptions and complicating fac- 
tors; to all readers, who will recog- 
nize these as rather commonplace 
concepts from elementary statistics 
courses—though perhaps related 
here somewhat more specifically to 
the management process rather than 
to analysis. 


The attempt has been to outline 
very broadly some useful concepts 
arguing for a more management- 
oriented, probabilistic approach to 
data processing and its broader con- 
tribution as informative service. In 
the context of the decision-making 
process, the road ahead may be a 
little clearer viewed from the stand- 
point of: The distinction of the 
literal meaning of an item of data 
from its probabilistic meaning as an 
estimate of an underlying “going 
rate”; the implied nature of data, 
seen in this viewpoint as a combina- 
tion of two elements: the “true” 
value and a random error; the prob- 
abilistic approach to management, 
recognizing the uncertainty which 
random error introduces and the ele- 
ment of probability in resulting man- 
agement decisions ; the usefulness of 
graphic presentation in reporting 
techniques as a way of conveying 
probabilistic meaning rather than the 
literal meaning to which tabular for- 
mats are typically limited; and the 
impact of volume-error relationships 
on design of reporting systems as 
to breakdowns and time periods. 

The probabilistic viewpoint is not 
a royal road to popularity. It is 
human to dislike uncertainty, to pre- 
fer the “sure thing.” This human 
trait often leads us to feel more com- 


fort in a precise literal interpretation 
than in the insecurity of a probabi- 
listic approach. With a sympathetic 
touch, however, accounting people— 
who know the evil ways of data 
better than any—can play a positive 
role in guiding the decision-making 
process to a sound strategic basis. 





FLASH SEAL 


To VIRTUALLY anyone who stores 
and uses envelopes in large quanti- 
ties, and/or who makes use of return 
envelope enclosures, the new “Flash 
Seal” adhesive is claimed to be the 
biggest boon in envelopes in years. 
They are described as more resistant 
to both heat and humidity than con- 
ventional ones and thus will stay un- 
stuck and uncurled no matter how 
long they are stored. The resulting 
flatness achieved by the freedom 
from curl is of particular benefit to 
companies using inserting and mail- 
ing machines. Once moistened by 
conventional methods, the flat, easy- 
to-handle envelopes remain perfectly 
sealed. 

Developed by Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., “Flash Seal” is made from an 
uncooked dextrine that has been 
specially ground to a consistency 
even finer than a lady’s face powder. 
Applied to envelopes, this adhesive 
preparation is colorless (though it 
may be tinted if desired), odorless 
and tasteless. 

During testing by printers, oper- 
ating speeds up to five times greater 
than those possible with ordinary 
standard-seal adhesive envelopes 


were reported by the manufacturer 
with no resultant damage to sticking 
qualities. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


OcctDENTAL Lire or California has 
announced purchase of a $1.7 mil- 
lion electronic data processing sys- 
tem for home office installation in 
Los Angeles. The new equipment 
includes a fully-transistorized IBM 
7070 solid-state computer, three 
IBM 1401 computers, three high- 
speed printers, eight magnetic tape 
units, and six high speed card han- 
dling units. The system will replace 
two IBM 650 systems now operat- 
ing 14 hours a day at Occidental. 


Upon completing of the first build- 
ing in the company’s new Occidental 
Center complex in January, 1963, a 
data processing center will be in- 
stalled to accommodate the new 
equipment. While some of the com- 
ponents will be installed this sum- 
mer, delivery of the 7070 will co- 
incide with the completion of the new 
building. Four years ago, Occidental 
became the first life insurance com- 
pany to issue insurance policies elec- 
tronically, President Horace W. 
Brower said in making the an- 
nouncement. 


A giant electronic computer, the 
IBM 7070, was delivered recently 
to the home office of the Mutual 
Benefit in Newark, N. J. The Mu- 
tual Benefit is the first New Jersey 
life insurance company to install the 


7070. 


The 7070-1401 electronic data 
processing system manufactured by 
IBM is now being installed in the 
Southwestern Life Building in Dal- 
las. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has ordered a versatile new 
electronic computer which will be 
used to automatically review and up- 
date daily every policy in force. 
Manufactured by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation and 
known as the IBM 1401 Tape 
RAMAC Data Processing System, 
the computer will be delivered in 
mid-1962. It will be the first of its 
kind in Maine and one of the first 
in the insurance industry. Accord- 
ing to Carleton G. Lane, Union Mu- 
tual president, the computer will be 
used for a variety of tasks—issuing 
policies, premium billing, general 
ledger and agent commission ac- 
counting and actuarial computation. 


For May, 1961 


The memory unit consists of 50 
magnetic metal disks which are ar- 
ranged in a vertical stack, and ro- 
tate at 1,200 revolutions per minute. 
Information is stored electronically 
on the disks as tiny magnetic spots 
by a reading and recording head 
which can go to any location on any 
disk in less than a second. This fea- 
ture permits the computer to lo- 
cate information without searching 
through thousands of other files and 
gives the computer its name, 
RAMAC, for “random access 
method of accounting and control.” 

A new $250,000 data processing 
system, first of its kind to be pur- 
chased by a Hartford life insurance 









































company, has been installed at Aetna 
Life Insurance Company. 

The equipment is IBM’s 1401, an 
all-transistorized system featuring 
high-speed processing and printing 
of information from both magnetic 
tape and punch cards. It will be 
used mainly to speed the process- 
ing of data for more complex com- 
puters used by Aetna Life. Operat- 
ing in the company’s group insurance 
division, one important function of 
the 1401 will be the preparation and 
printing of claim information and 
other statistics in connection with 
the two huge federal employees 
health insurance programs being ad- 
ministered by Aetna Life. 
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Consolidated Functions with R AMAC 


New powerful IBM RAMAC*® 1401 and 
1410 Data Processing Systems extend 
capabilities of random access accounting 


The RAMAC concept of accounting cuts manual 
filing and sorting requirements, and speeds every 
phase of policy and claims handling. With its 
instant access to any information at any time, it 
is the ideal system for consolidated functions. 
With IBM’s new RAMAC systems, you can store 
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now practical for more life insurance companies 


from 10,000,000 to 100,000,000 data characters. 
(One system, for example, has the capacity to 
store as many as 500,000 records of 200 char- 
acters each.) These solid state computers give you 
vastly increased processing speeds. And the 
systems are designed to grow economically with 
your needs for increased capacity. 

If you are interested in consolidated functions, 
find out more about these new IBM RAMAC 
systems. Call your IBM representative for details. 


All pertinent information for day- 
to-day operations is filed on the 
RAMAC discs—the heart of Con- 
solidated Functions: 

¢ General Ledger Data - Loan Records 
+ Agents’ Records ~- Premium Rates 


+ Dividend Rates - Dividend Records 
+ Detail Policy Records 


IBM. 


DATA PROCESSING 














CLEAN MASTER 





THE “PURPLE HAND” will soon be 
a thing of the past in offices. This 
old bugaboo has plagued practically 
everyone, from secretaries to girl 
scouts, since the invention of liquid 
duplicating process and, until re- 
cently, there was no relief in sight. 
Because of the simplicity and econ- 
omy of the process, it is by far the 
most commonly used duplicating 
method in the world, employed al- 
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most universally by offices, churches 
and virtually all organizations for 
all types of duplicating. Although 
it reproduces material in many dif- 
ferent colors, the most common, be- 
cause of the-aniline dyes used, has 
been purple. 

In using the process, the office 
worker simply types the material 
onto the master sheet, which is 
backed up with duplicating carbon 
paper, leaving a raised “negative” 
impression of carbon on the back 





of the master sheet. The master 
sheet is then attached to a drum on 
the duplicating machine. Each sheet 
of paper is moistened with a special 
“spirit” fluid as it is fed into the 
machine, removing some of the car- 
bon with each turn of the machine. 


Trouble was the carbon also came 
off on the hands of the person typ- 
ing the master and running off 


copies. Thus, the term “purple 
hands.” 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 


Manufacturing Company says it has 
found the answer in a completely 
clean black duplicating master 
called Plastisol Spirit Process Car- 
bon. The new process uses non- 
migrating dyes suspended in a firm 
vinyl plastic composition. Accord- 
ing to the company, this process 
supercedes all previously used. 
Prior to its introduction, the masters 
had aniline dyes suspended in a car- 
bon solution and coated with wax. 
A patent is pending. 

Because of its versatility, the 
spirit process adapted well to auto- 
matic systems, but, the process has 
been avoided in tabulating equip- 
ment because of its uncleanliness 
and smearing characteristics. With | 
the new master, it is expected to be 
used with more frequency in auto- 
mation systems such as tabulating 
and data processing equipment. 


Other Improvements 


Although the most significant as- 
pects of this new development, ac- 
cording to the company, are cleanli- 
ness, and its adaptability to 
automation systems, several other 
improvements are also claimed: 
The image produced is completely 
uniform throughout the run. 

It can be stored and re-run. 
There is no “build-up” necessary. 
Other masters require a run of a few 
sheets before the maximum intensity 
of the image is produced. They also 
tend to “let-down” as the run in- 
creases. 

It can be easily corrected. Clean 
erasures can be made because of the 
clean character of the master. 

Plastisol Spirit Process Carbons 
are available in flat sheets, master 
units, continuous forms, teletype- 
writers rolls and interleaved sets. 
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” Office designed with EFFICIENCY in mind... 
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the furniture, of course, >Y All-Steel 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


Aurora, I Illinois 


ASE 4000 Line, the furniture as flexible as your 
imagination... to create distinguished offices for 
every type of business and to meet all needs in office 


furniture. See your ASE dealer or write for brochure. 
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TECHNIPLANNER KIT 


A new office planning kit, con- 
taining scale models of office furni- 
ture, has been announced recently 
by the Globe-Wernicke Company. 
Built to a scale of one-half inch to 
the foot, the kit is designed to assist 
executives in visualizing a complete 
office plan before the actual equip- 
ment is purchased. According to 
Globe-Wernicke, the kit will permit 
increased savings and efficiency in 
office planning, since a complete lay- 
out of the proposed change will be 
available in exact scale. Evaluation 
of office planning can be easily made, 
and systems analyzed, with the new 
kit. 

Included in the kit is a valuable 
thirty-four page office planning 
booklet, outlining uses of the kit, 
and containing useful advice on 
planning an office. This booklet is 
also available as a separate item at 
fifty cents. The Techniplanner kit, 
as well as the booklet, is available 
from all Globe-Wernicke dealers. 


DOLLAR BILL SCANNER 


A PATENTED DEVICE for electroni- 
cally scanning one dollar bills at 
selected check points is now in pro- 
duction by Planetronics,  Inc., 
Easton, Pa. This device accepts only 
genuine one dollar bills, face up. As 
a bill is inserted in a slot provided 
for this purpose, it is picked up by 
a belt which carries it past a photo- 
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electric scanning eye and weight and 
size gauges. These detect objects 
other than genuine one dollar bills, 
after which, in one model, the bill is 
held until either the return or vend 
button is pushed. Genuine bills drop 
into a space provided inside the ma- 
chine and an electrical circuit is 
closed when the vend button is 
pushed. Models without vend and re- 
turn buttons are available. In these 
models genuine bills are accepted in- 
stantly, non-genuine returned, This 
closed electrical circuit may be used 
to energize all types of electrical 
vending and change-making ma- 
chines, as well as to release turn- 
stiles, doors, automatic bowling and 
billiard ball releases or combinations 
of these. It can also be used to ener- 
gize devices to print railway and 
other tickets, or activate any sort of 
electrical device. 





SPEECH PROMPTER 


A BOON TO BUSY executives who 
frequently are called upon for 
speeches or lectures is this easy-to- 
operate portable electric prompting 
device recently announced by Telit 
Industries. 

Called the TelExecutive, the 
product holds the script on spools, 
and automatically moves it across 
an illuminated panel at a speed con- 
trolled by the speaker. It is a scaled- 
down version of larger and more 
costly equipment used by the tele- 
vision industry. 

The TelExecutive can be used 
at conventions, luncheons, board 
meetings, sales meetings, lectures, 
presentations—wherever —_ speeches 


are made. The speech is prepared on 
continuous-form paper; it is then 
wound on an interchangeable spool 
and placed in the Tell-xecutive, the 
same as you would place film in a box 





camera. The script can be prepared 
on a special large-faced typewriter, 
hand-lettered or typed on a regula- 
tion typewriter with the lines spaced 
widely apart just so it is easily read 
able to the individual speaker. 

During the talk, a palm-sized 
hand control is used to control the 
speed at which the script moves. It 
can be stopped at any time, operated 
at a constant speed, or reversed 
Each spool holds an hour or more oi 
continuous script, depending upor 
the size of type used. 

Dim or bright illumination fron 
within the TelExecutive provide: 
glare-free light regardless of roon 
lighting. The product plugs into a1 
ordinary AC wall outlet, and may 
be placed on a desk, table or lec 
tern. It is smaller in size and lighte: 
in weight than a portable typewriter 
The unit comes with a dispatch-typ« 
leather case, extra spools, script 
paper and editing kit. 
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FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION 


able why policy applications, medical 
forms, and others must be processed 
swiftly and accurately each day to 
clear the decks for a flood of similar 








4 paperwork that is bound to follow 
Ds tomorrow. 

cd - 

re 

le- Extensive Processing 

ed Every day 500 to 2,500 new policy 
rd applications are processed, and por- 
es, tions of each must be exactly repro- 
24 duced in reduced size. Many appli- 
oul cations contain a partial medical 
en report to be copied for insertion in 
sof the approved policy before it is 
tne delivered or mailed to the policy- 
oni owner. 


In the past, the John Hancock 
required six large photocopying ma 
chines for policy applications and 





miscellaneous work. ‘Today, two 
Clerk inserts half size copy of form, made by Copyflo printer, into approved XeroX Copyflo continuous printers, 
policy before it is mailed. which reproduce on ordinary paper, 


se have replaced four and do practically 
HE OWNER OF the most famous it is the 11th largest of any kind, the same work in considerably less 
signature in American history exceeding such giants as U.S. Steel, — time. 





once remarked that he guessed John DuPont, Pennsylvania Railroad and Claims, affidavits, correspondence, 
Bull could read it without spectacles. General Electric Company. filled-in office forms, statements, and 
This was an observation that must With a clientele of the magnitude reports are additional items copied. 
have since prompted the outstanding of John Hancock’s, it is understand- (Continued on the nest page) 

ed insurance company that today bears 

er, his name to wish the handwriting 


a of all its millions of policyowners 
were as bold and legible as King 








a George III found John Hancock’s, 

a Unpreferred Risks 

1c 

It Poor ball-point pens and a wide 

pect variety of colored inks are two of 

ed the unpreferred risks of insurance 

ot writing. Since many applications 

- must be copied for record purposes, 
the copying equipment used must 

“ he capable of faithful reproduction, 

le: able to get the optimum clarity out 

‘oa of assorted types of pens and inks 

a that are hard to copy. 

ri John Hancock life insurance in 

vd joree in 1959 exceeded 24 billion 

a dollars and was held by more than 

re + ae tg eenaigegg John 

ipt Cageeay ‘s oe ae Laas aoe John F. Patterson, left, production manager, and George E. Critchley, division manager, 

: compare the quality of a xerographic print made on a Copyflo continuous printer with 

ance firm in the country. In assets, that of the original document. 
lor May, 1961 55 

















Reproduction—Continued 


In all, some 4,000 to 5,000 copies are 
produced daily by the Copyflo print- 
ers. 

A Copyfio continuous printer is 
an automatic copier that operates on 
the principles of xerography, a clean, 
fast, dry, electrostatic process that 
copies anything written, printed, 
typed, or drawn—in the same, en- 
larged, or reduced size. 

A Copyflo 11 printer turns out 
copies at the rate of 20 linear feet a 
minute on a web of ordinary paper 





Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 
Office Machine Stands... 


Design — Construction — 
Performance — Value 








New Concept In: 

e Strength & Rigidity * Machine 
Safety ¢ Operator Comfort 

¢ Retract-a-bility © Portability 
e Stay-bility 


Design — Charles E. Jones and Associates, Inc. 





NEW 
MODEL 
6500 
PAN TOP OFFICE 
MACHINE STAND — 
Versatile 15%” square 
pan. Square tubular 
legs. Modesty Panel 
Retractable casters. 









NEW 
MODEL 
4000 
SAFE . . . PORTABLE 
OFFICE MACHINE 
STAND—Square tubu- 
lar legs. New Modesty 
Panel. Adjustable 
open top. 22” soft rubber 
casters, two with brakes. 


V4) Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 


~TIFFANY STAND CO. 


* St.Louis 5, Mo 










7350 Forsyth 


up to 12 inches wide, 2,000 feet long. 
If desired, offset-paper-master stock 
may be prepared at the same rapid 
rate of reproduction. 

The original documents are fed 
one-by-one into the belt-table throat 
of the Copyflo printer, and return in 
sequence a few seconds later to a 
tray just below. Where more than 
one copy of a document is wanted, 
the original is simply refed. 

The prime purpose of the installa- 
tions at John Hancock was to save 
time. In the process, money has also 
been saved, not only because time 
is money, but because the xero- 
graphic process is inherently less ex- 
pensive than other reproduction 
methods. At John Hancock the ac- 
cent is on speed, connoting efficiency 
and service, and the Copyflo print- 
ers’ amazing ability to outstrip any 
other method of reproduction ties in 
nicely to that philosophy. 





VERTICAL FILE 


TAB PRODUCTS CO., a data processing 
auxiliary equipment firm, announces 
a new truck system for vertical filing 
of machine accounting cards. The 
mobile system comprises a 4-shelf 
truck of classic design, plus a tilted, 
double-sided Tabtray rack, with op- 
tional Tabtray truck with tilted base 
compartment which accommodates 7 
trays vertically on each side. 

The two basic models of trucks, 
used with the removable Tabtray 
rack, provide for efficient, complete 
transportation and storage to best 
suit vertical card handling needs. 
Heavy duty, high quality steel con- 
struction is electrically welded. 
Hemmed retaining edges on shelves 
secure trays. 





ECONOMY ADDERS 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION has intro- 
duced a complete new line of low cost 
adding machines. The company, 
which formerly offered just one 
economy model adder, now has avail- 
able five ten-key adding machines, 
one full keyboard model and a print- 
ing multiplier—a new adding sub- 
tracting machine that permits rapid, 
short-cut multiplication. All are 
electric. 


Figuring Capacity 


Figuring capacity of the new econ- 
omy units range from seven-listing 
and eight-total to 10-listing and 11- 
total. Several models are available 
with a minus balance feature. The 
full keyboard machine features sub- 
traction and an eight-list, eight-total 
capacity. 

The new printing multipler, de- 
signated the J314, provides a new 
lost cost method for handling repeti- 
tive figuring jobs such as inventory 
calculation, adding journals, com- 
puting payrolls and discounts. To 
multiply, the operator enters a factor 
on the keyboard, a second factor on 
a multiplier wheel and depresses the 
multiplier key. A printed record 
provides audit of the multiplication. 
For example, an average operator 
can multiply 49,123 by 9,789 in less 
than ten seconds. 


Easy and Efficient 


The J314 may be used easily and 
efficiently by untrained operators. 
Interlock devices prevent misopera- 
tion of the listing and control keys 
that perform addition, subtraction, 
error correction, non-adding, sub- 
totaling, and totaling. 
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TRANSLATING UNITS 


HE DEVELOPMENT oF electronic 
converters that automatically trans- 
late records on magnetic tape from 
13M and Univae language into 
Hioneywell language has been an- 
nounced by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well’s Electronic Data Processing 
division. The IBM converter has 
been completed and is in operation 
at the division’s service bureau at 
\Vellesley, Mass., said Walter W. 
linke, president of the division. He 
added that the Univac converter will 
soon be in operation. 

He explained that for the present 
Honeywell plans to use the new ma- 
chines on a service basis to assist 
those users of Honeywell EDP sys- 
tems who wish to convert non- 
Honeywell tapes into Honeywell 
tapes. The translations proceed at 
whatever speed the non-Honeywell 
tapes read the recorded data and 
often result in substantial tape sav- 
ings, with the ratio running as high 
as two and one-half non-Honeywell 
tapes to one Honeywell tape. 

Mr. Finke explained that the 
equipment operates as follows: Uni- 
vac and IBM tape units read the 
information recorded on their tapes 
into the Honeywell converters (the 
Model 831 for Univac and the Model 
832 for IBM). This equipment con- 
verts the signals into Honeywell 
words and passes them through a 
standard tape control unit into the 
central processor of a Honeywell 
800. The 800, assisted by one of 
several specially-written programs, 
translates the IBM or Univac code 
into Honeywell code and records the 
output on magnetic tapes. 








CONVENTION DATE CARD 


ONE OF THE handiest calendar cards 
for insurance people who attend 
conventions is being distributed by 
ergason Personnel. These cards, 
one for fire and casualty, another 
for life and accident and sickness, 
list in easy to read manner the im- 
portant convention dates of national 
organizations during the year. The 
card gives the meeting date of each 
organization, the city and _ hotel 
where they are held. Copies can be 
had by addressing Fergason Per- 
sonnel, 330 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois. 

















One typist... 


one Computyper... 


i 


more policies per day...lower unit cost 


The Friden Model B Computyper® reduces policy typing to a one-girl, one- 
machine operation—fast, accurate, economical and supremely practical. 


As fast as the operator types the data on the policy, the Computyper delivers 
the answers: 


—computes all premium extensions 

—computes and deducts agent’s commission 

—renders net amount due. 
Manual calculation, verification and transcribing are completely eliminated. 
One girl on one machine does it all. And, as an automatic by-product of its 
operation, the Computyper can also control the punching of tab cards for 
statistical purposes. 
Your local Friden Systems Man will be glad to tell you more about this 
remarkable machine and its equally remarkable results. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. © 1001 rmoen, we 
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Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World Il wll 
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For full information 
about L.L.B. papers 
ask your supplier or 
write L. L. Brown 
direct. 


‘the quality which has 
earned its reputation’ 


es 
Aa 
LL. BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINE SELECTORS 


Copy-crAFt, INC, presents the latest 
model Ormig Electronic Line Se- 
lector, the world’s only equipment 
which will select electronically from 
any location on a master any number 
of lines or group of lines, in what- 
ever combination required, repro- 
ducing them in condensed form on 
the run-offs, without the aid of 
masks, blockouts, strip masters or 
shingled forms. In addition to in- 
dividual lines, up to six headings or 
line groups can be programmed for 
automatic selection, Automatic line 
advancement of one to five lines, to- 
gether with up to three headings, in 
one pass through the machine is an- 
other exclusive feature, In addition, 
a line posting device permits posting 
of selected lines to individual ledger 
cards. Variable data, such as order 
number, quantity, date, etc., can now 
be reproduced directly from the vari- 
able printing units built into the 
drum, This greatly simplifies the 
re-use of production orders for man- 
ufacturing of same parts. 


Standard in the new model are 
such brand new features as auto- 
matic reversal of selected lines, so 
that by simply flipping a switch all 
lines which have not been selected 
appear on succeeding run-off ; auto- 
matic disconnection of variable print- 
ing units, so that this becomes auto- 


matically disengaged when posting 
operation in use, 





PAPER CUTTER 


Two Tasie-Tor Paper Cutters, the 
Model 15 and Model 11, designed 
for use in printing and mimeograph- 
ing departments, letter shops, 
schools and all other activities where 
paper cutting is required, have been 
announced by Douglas Homes. 

A “Micromove” back guide ad 
justment coupled with a one-fourth 
inch graduated side guide furnishes 
a quick, accurate means of selecting 
cutting length—a unique arrange 
ment permits removal of back guid 
for cutting extra long sheets. Th: 
cutting boards are surfaced in at 
tractive, durable grey formica, A 
simple, automatic safety device pre 
vents accidents, The Easy-Pull mai 
lever and paper press handle per 
mit safe, easy, accurate opera 
tion by all office personne! 
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THIS IS THE NEW ROYALTYPER, A 100% 
BETTER WAY TO DO AUTOMATIC MASS TYPING 
JOBS THAN OLD TWO-UNIT SYSTEMS. 


You claim so much. Be specific. What’s new and better about it? This: it’s single-system. 





It does its punching and its typing all with one simple standard keyboard. See the keyboard in 
the picture down there? That's it. The Royaltyper tape is an exclusive, too. Its card width is 
designed for ease of handling and storage economy. 
Another standard feature: automatic tape reproduction, 
to permit easy revisions and updating. Is punching 
any easier than with other automatic typewriters? 
About 100% easier. Any typist can do it without special 
training. Tell how. She rolls in a piece of paper, flicks 
a switch, types the first letter, just as she’d type any 
letter. es automatically punches the tape, and the 
operator sees every word she 
punches. You mean there's 
no blind punching? No blind 
punching as in outmoded 2- 
unit systems.Then the machine 
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takes over—at 135 words per 
minute all day long. Number 
of copies: unlimited. If you 
ever have personalized first 
copy mass mailings to get out, 
and you're tired of paying the 
price of independent punch- 
ing or operator training... 
Where can | get literature? 
I'm going to tell you: get in 
touch with Royal McBee Corp., 
Port Chester, N. Y. 








Oh, yes. One more thing. | bet it costs like . . 
No. Royaltyper is firmly in line with other systems. 





A PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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EQUIPMENT | DIRECTORY | 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


1. Card File 
2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portabie 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 
10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


129. Cards 

11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 

13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 

128. Salvage Services 

125. Truck Alarm Systems 

141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
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145. Punched Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-Filming 
152. Photo-offset Presses 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
150. Collators 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 

SALES 
132. 
116. 
149. 
103. 
117. 
104, 
100. 


Card Index 
‘sasrvatied 

nvelopes 

Labels 

Letterhead 

Policy 

Ledger 

Photocopying 

Thin (Copy) 

Visual Policy Jackets 
AIDS 

Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Audio-Visual Projection 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Promotional Gifts 


66. Sales Incentives 


SERVICES 


62. 
151. 
127. 

64. 
115. 

65. 
146. 

SUPPLI 

68. 

69. 

71. 

72. 

73. 


8I. 
SUPPLI 
83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Accounting System 
Computer Centers 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sound Reproduction 
ES, GENERAL 
Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 


. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 
. Pencils 


Staple Removers 
ES, TYPEWRITER 
Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
130. 
147. 
126. 

99. 
114, 
148. 


Accident Diagramming 
Building Evaluation 

Emblems and Awards 
Endorse & Cancel Calculator: 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Signs 
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The new 1961 Flitcraft COMPEND 
has ALL the latest 


REVISIONS .. . 
CHANGES... 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS. 


NEW FOR ‘61... 
COMPLETELY COVERED in the 
Flitcraft COMPEND 


More Companies Adopting New Mortality 
Tables. 

Rates, Cash Values of Those Policies Using 
New 1958 CSO Tables. 

Annuities Section Completely Revised . . . Im- 

mediate Annuities Showing Purchase Price of 

Annuity of $10 Monthly . . . Also, Monthly 

Annuity Purchased by $1,000. 

20 Additional Companies Exhibited for the 

First Time. 

New Coverages . . . New Rates . . . New Divi- 

dends . . . New Cash Values. 

New Triple Indemnity Riders. 

Companies Now Adopting Current Age for 

the First Time. 

More New and Revised Family Plans . . 

More Graded Premiums. . . More Guaranteed 

Insurability Riders . . . New Reduced Rates 

for Women . . . Increased Dividends. 
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The most complete descriptions of policies . . . 
for companies writing 98% of all Life insurance 
in force ... 


Latest detailed information covers Rates, current 

dividends, and histories . . . Cash, paid-up, and 

extended insurance values . . . Life Income Settle- 
ment Options . . . Year-end total Business figures 
. . . Policy analyses . . . Rates and values for Juve- 
niles . . . Industrial and annuity premium . 
Basic Tables for interest and installment figures, 
paid-up cash values, etc., PLUS . . . Savings Bank 
Life Insurance . . . Social Security information 
. . . National Service Life Insurance . . . 


C 3) 


Fult treet, New York 38, N.Y 
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RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 
NEW 1961 COMPEND «= SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 





ALL FOR A FRACTION OF YOUR COMMISSION 
ON JUST ONE NEW POLICY. 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$5.00 ea.; 3, 4 or 5 books—$4.75 
ea. (5% discount); 6 or more books—$4.50 ea. (10% discount). 


literaft 





GROUP YOUR ORDERS . . . and SAVE! 


Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 


Settlement OPTIONS .. . 
has more than 
700 changes in ‘61 


All the latest changes in options on every policy 
issued since 1900 by the 120 leading com- 
panies—more information than the policies 
themselves show! (It is a statistical fact that 
there are more than 700 changes every year. ) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options in- 
formation on 98% of all life insurance out- 
standing in the United States and Canada! 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence— 
is your million-dollar-round-table potential 
... the facts you must have for effective pro- 
gramming. And programming produces the 
real windfalls for the truly successful agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and 
annoyance. No need for your client’s policies 
. . . all the terms they show and more are in 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the cur- 
rent options extended since the policy’s 
date-of-issue more than appear in the policy 
itself or in the companies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values 
to work for you . . . by showing prospects 
how they'll work for them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out 
the window. You have little or no corre- 
spondence with companies . . . It’s the easy 
way to build your income and keep your 
clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$8.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$7.60 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$7.20 ea. (10% discount). 


copies of FLITCRAFT 
COMPEND 

copies of SETTLEMENT 
OPTIONS 

subscriptions to 
COURANT 

[] 1 YEAR [] 2 YEARS 


Please send 
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Obituaries 


McKinney: E. Kirk McKinney, chairman 
of the board, Jefferson National Life In- 
surance Company, died on March 1. He 
was 69 at the time of his death. Mr. 
McKinney was also chairman of the board 
of the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, and past president of the As- 
sociation of Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies of Indiana. He was also presi- 
dent of the E. Kirk McKinney Co., the 
Ready Mixed Concrete Corp. of Indianap- 
olis, and the American Concrete Pipe Co. 
Mr. McKinney was a director of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Civic 
Theatre of Indianapolis. He had previ- 
ously served as president of Jefferson Na- 
tional Life, and was made chairman in 
1959. 


Winn: Gordon F. Winn, vice president and 
manager of Farmers New World Life In- 
surance Company, died March 12 at the 
age of 44. He had held various positions 
with Farmers Insurance Group since 1936, 
and was a member of the board of direc- 
tors. He was appointed to his position 
with Farmers New World Life in 1954. 
He was a member of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, the Mercer Island Chamber 
of Commerce, and was a past president of 
the Northwest Reinsurance Conference, 
and a member of the American Life Con- 
vention. 


Jackson: Henry Colemen Jackson, Sr., 
director and retired agency vice president, 
Life Insurance Company of Georgia, died 
on March 19. He had retired in 1954 
after forty-nine years with the company 
as agent, special agent, staff manager, dis- 
trict manager, division manager, vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agencies, and 
agency vice president. He was elected a 
director of the company in 1945, and 
continued to serve in that capacity after 
his retirement. 


DeNezzo: Nicholas M. DeNezzo, retired 
assistant superintendent of agencies at the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, died 
March 5 at the age of 69. Widely known 
throughout Aetna’s agency system, he had 
served for many years as convention man- 
ager, arranging meetings all over the U. S. 
and Canada. Mr. DeNezzo joined Aetna 
Life at the age of 16 in 1907, and had 
completed more than 50 years of service 
with the company at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1959. 


Hemphill: Arthur D. Hemphill, CLU, 
leading agency manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, died March 25 in 
a fire which swept his home near Napa, 
California. He was 63. Mr. Hemphill’s 
San Francisco Agency led the company 
in sales in 1960 for the sixth straight year, 
producing more than $41-million of ordi- 
nary business. With the Equitable since 
1933, he had been agency manager in San 
Francisco since 1947. He was a former 
president of the Equitable General Agents 
and Managers Association, and in 1957 
was the first winner of the President's 
Trophy, the company’s highest honor for 
agency achievement. 


Foster: George A. Foster, president and 
general manager, Guaranty Income Life 
Insurance Company, Baton Rouge, died 
March 11 at the age of 81 following a 
short illness. Mr. Foster spent his early 
years on his father’s farm picking cotton 
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to help pay his way through college. He 
was a store clerk in a sawmill commissary, 
and was working as a bank cashier when 
he resigned to enter the insurance business 
in New Orleans. In 1925, Mr. Foster 
moved his business to Baton Rouge and 
organized the Guaranty Income Life. He 
was its president until his death. 

A former state legislator, Mr. Foster 
was active in civic affairs serving on the 
Louisiana Wildlife and Fisheries Commis- 
sion under two governors. At the time 
of his death, he was a member of the 
Louisiana Forestry Commission. He was 
active in insurance circles and currently 
was ALC State Vice President for’ Louisi- 
ana. 


Hansen: Stefan Hansen, vice-president 
and director of group insurance of The 
Great-West Life Assurance Company, died 
April 1 at the age of 51 following a long 
illness. In 1934 Mr. Hansen joined the 
Monarch Life Assurance Company of 
Winnipeg and in 1945 he accepted a posi- 
tion with The Great-West Life. The fol- 
lowing year he was awarded the degree 
of Fellow of the Society of Actuaries. 
About the same time, he was appointed 
group secretary, transferring from the 
company’s statistical department to the 
group department. He was promoted to 
Group Actuary in 1948 and two years later 
was given responsibility for the direction 
of the company’s group insurance opera- 
tions. He was appointed director of group 
insurance in 1952 and in 1958 became a 
vice-president. 

Mr. Hansen served on many committees 
in life and health insurance associations 
including the joint A.L.C.-L.LA.A. pen- 
sions committee, the standing committee 
on social insurance of the C.L.1.0.A. and 
the committee on economics of financing 
medical care of the H.I.A.A. He was a 
member of the Manitoba Royal Commis- 
sion on Education, 1957-59; a member of 
the Advisory Board of St. Boniface Hospi- 
tal and a member of the board of Balmoral 
Hall School. He was also active in the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce. 





DEATH AND INJURIES 


THE TOTAL OF ACCIDENTAL deaths 
during 1960 (93,000) was 1% more 
than the total during 1959 (92,080). 
Motor vehicle and home fatalities in- 
creased 1% and 2% respectively, 
while other public and work acci- 
dental deaths remained constant. 
The death rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion was 51.7 in 1960, the lowest 
rate on record. Accidents were the 
leading cause of death among per- 
sons 1 to 36 years old (according to 
the latest detailed information, 1958) 
and present indications are that in 
1960, as in earlier years, accidents 
were the fourth most important 
cause of death, exceeded only by 
heart disease, cancer, and vascular 
lesions of the central nervous system. 

For 1960, disabling injuries num- 
bered about 9,300,000, including 





360,000 which resulted in some de- 
gree of permanent inpairment-- 
ranging from partial loss of use of a 
finger to blindness or complete crip- 
pling. The over-all cost of accidents 
is estimated at $13,400 million in- 
cluding loss of wages, medical ex- 
pense, insurance costs, property 
damage and the so-called indirect 
costs of work accidents. 


LARGE GROUP CASE 


A GROUP LIFE insurance case pro- 
viding more than $2,300,000,000 of 
group insurance for 575,000 non- 
operating employees of American 
railroads, has been signed with the 
Travelers. This represents additions 
to the railroads’ health and welfare 
plan which has been administered by 
Travelers since its inception in 1955. 
Under the new agreement covering 
more than 300 railroads, each em- 
ployee receives $4,000 group life in- 
surance with conversion privileges. 
Hospital, surgical, and medical ben- 
efits for dependents have been raised 
to the same level as those for em- 
ployees, except for home office and 
office visits by physicians. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
BROADENED 


EQUITABLE OF NEw York is extend- 
ing and broadening its seven-year- 
old public service program in health 
education. Supplies of health book- 
lets and pamphlets will be made 
available in advance, without charge, 
to both agents and employees, the 
audio-visual part of the program is 
being strengthened, a health consul- 
tation service is being set up, and 
the Equitable will continue “to play 
a key role in furthering the nation- 
wide Health Careers project of the 
National Health Council.” 


DIABETICS INCREASING 


THE NUMBER OF DIABETICS in the 
United States has increased greatly) 
in recent decades, according to th 
Metropolitan. Currently there ar« 
about 1,500,000 known cases in thi: 
country, equivalent to 9 per 1,00( 
population. The number of diabetic: 
is more than double that in 1937. 
The increase is largely due to growth 
in population and longevity. 
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CONSULTING 


ACTUARIES 





RINTYE, STRIBLING & 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. ATLANTA 
JAckson 38-7771 








ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 


IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








BOWLES, —* & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS MIAMI PORTLAND 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


5002 Dodge St. 
Omaha 32, Neb. 


2801 North Meridian St. 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 


CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


BOURSE BLDG. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
139 N. CLARK ST. Chicago 2, Ill. 
Tel.: STate 2-1335 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








A. MAXWELL KUNIS, F.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
SPECIALIZING IN 


LIFE INSURANCE AND PENSION 
PROBLEMS 
11 WEST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 36 


WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOODWARD — FONDILLER, 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
SYSTEMS ANALYSTS 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


NEW YORK DALLAS LOS ANGELES 








A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


FIRST NATIONAL BUILDING 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 











THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Principal Office: 2859 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
WaAlnut 6-2485 








WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 














OBJECT TO GROUP 


THE CuIcaco AssociATION OF LIFE 
Underwriters has reported con- 
cern over recent extension of group 
life insurance. A number of mem- 
bers of the association have filed 
complaints with the association con- 
cerning the group life insurance 
contract recently issued to the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren by a large group writing life 
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company. A statement of C.A.L.U. 
says in part, “Though we are in 
entire and sincere sympathy with this 
group and their misfortune, we con- 
sider it improper to permit the emo- 
tional appeal of a situation as an 
excuse for setting an improper fu- 
ture precedent. Apparently the 
membership is exclusively composed 
of parents having a retarded child. 
There would appear to be no other 
relationship existing among the 
membership.” 


AUDIO-VISUAL REPORT 


A COMPLETE REPORT of the Audio- 
Visual seminar held prior to the Life 
Advertisers Association conference 
last September has now been pub- 
lished and sent to members of the 
L.A.A. The seminar was sponsored 
by the L.A.A. Educational commit- 
tee, and the program planned, co- 
ordinated, and conducted by Frank 
C. Elston, director of sales promo- 
tion at Washington National. 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 33 


policy will be available to the policy- 
holder. In addition, the full face 
amount of' the contract, which is 
composed of both the reserve and the 
protection portions, will be available 
at the death of the insured. Life in- 
surance companies can provide this 
security of principal because of the 
high quality of their investment port- 
folios, the diversification of their in- 
vestments, the commingling of their 





assets, and the strict regulation of 
life insurance company operations. 
Typically, life insurance assets are 
invested in high grade, fixed return 
obligations with only a small per- 
centage of assets invested in equities. 
In addition, life insurance company 
investments are diversified accord- 
ing to geographical location, indus- 
try, type of investment, maturity, 
and number of investments. Such 
diversification is not possible for an 
individual investing in stocks and 
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Always Open 


To all the men in the field — general 
agents, special and all agents — the 
doors of the home office executives 
are always open. 

Personal visits, phone calls, letters 
with suggestions are very welcome at 
“headquarters”. 

The open door policy is our “way of 
life” at Old Line Life, enabling you 
to get to know management in every 


The 


707 N. ELEVENTH STREET 
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phase of our organization. 


Our active, “one big family” organi- 
zation offers an exceptionally profit- 
able future to men qualified as gen- 
eral agents who wish the stimulating 
experience of associating with our 
“fast moving” company. 

For more information write 

Forrest D. Guynn, President 

R. J. Kohiruss, Director of Sales, 
Accident and Sickness Division 

DEPT. B-5 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


* MILWAUKEE 3, WISCONSIN 


bonds. The excellent safety recor 
of life insurance companies, over the 
years, proves that, for all practical 
purposes, the principal of a perma- 
nent life insurance contract is com- 
pletely safe. 

Rate of return. The term plus in- 
vestment program may provide a 
higher rate of return on the invest- 
ment portion, because such return 
tends to vary directly with the risk 
assumed. Since it is possible to-in- 
vest in securities which represent a 
high degree of risk, a higher rate of 
return on these investments may be 
secured. However, the return on 
such investments is normally not 
guaranteed or secure. In _ other 
words, if the investor increases his 
rate of return in this way, he must 
give up security of yield and/or se- 
curity of principal. 

A permanent life insurance pro- 
gram provides a guaranteed mini- 
mum rate of return, and also offers 
the possibility of a higher yield be- 
yond this minimum guarantee. Cur- 
rently life insurance companies are 
investing a substantial portion of 
their assets in mortgages and in 
other types of investments (such as 
bonds and notes acquired by direct 
placements) which tend to produce 
a relatively high rate of return when 
compared with other investment 
media. Thus, in addition to the guar- 
anteed minimum rate of return, the 
insured also may benefit directly 
from the insurance company’s invest- 
ment earnings above the guaranteed 
minimum rate, since these are re- 
flected either in the excess interest 
element in policy dividends, or ini- 
tially in reduced premiums in antici- 
pation of higher investment earnings. 

Marketability or liquidity. The 
liquidity of a term insurance plus in- 
vestment program depends upon the 
current market values of the invest- 
ment securities. At the very time 
that liquidity is needed, the market 
for the securities might be depressed 
to such a state that it would be un- 
economical for the investor to liqui- 
date, or he might be forced to liqui- 
date at a substantial loss. Further- 
more, depending upon the way in 
which the stocks and bonds are pur- 
chased, the investor may be required 
to pay a substantial charge for liqui- 
dation. 


The permanent insurance pro- 
gram, on the other hand, provides 
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guaranteed marketability for the in- 
vestment portion of the program. 
Permanent life insurance policies 
give to the insured the right to bor- 
row at any time against the cash 
value of the policy at a fixed and 
reasonable rate of interest. The cash 
value also can be taken in full by 
surrendering the contract. Thus, the 
insured has available to him, in the 
event of an emergency or for other 
reasons, a highly liquid source of 
funds. Life insurance policies are 
required by law to contain a provi- 
sion whereby the insurance company 
may delay the payment of the cash 
surrender value or delay the making 
o! a cash policy loan for a period of 
six months. However, this delay 
clause probably. would be invoked 
only under the most extreme condi- 
tions. 


Tax aspects. Under the term in- 
surance plus investment program 
nearly the entire amount of annual 
income available from the investment 
portion is generally includable in the 
investor’s gross income and is tax- 
able at his top current tax rate. 
Long-term capital gains, resulting 
from the sale of securities held over 
six months, are also taxed, but are 
subject to a maximum tax rate of 
25%. Short-term capital gains are 
taxed as ordinary income. 

The permanent life insurance pro- 
gram, however, provides certain at- 
tractive tax advantages which put 
this investment in an extremely fa- 
vorable light. In the first place, the 
annual appreciation in the invest- 
ment portion of the program (in- 
crease in cash values) is not taxable 
currently to the insured. In the 
event that the insured takes this in- 
vestment portion of his contract 
under a settlement option, he has the 
opportunity of spreading the taxable 
gain over the years during which he 
receives the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds. 

Secondly, the entire amount of the 
policy proceeds paid by reason of 
death is generally exempt from fed- 
eral income taxation. Therefore, if 
the proceeds are left under a settle- 
ment option, only that portion of 
each installment which is a payment 
of interest is taxable, and the remain- 
der of each installment, which repre- 
sents a portion of the proceeds paid 
by reason of death, is entirely tax 
iree. In addition, when the benefi- 
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ciary is the surviving spouse of the 
insured, and the proceeds are paid 
under an installment or life income 
option, the first $1000 of annual in- 
terest income is excludable from the 
beneficiary’s gross income. 

Protection from creditors’ claims. 
There is generally no protection 
available for the stock and bond por- 
tion of the term plus investment pro- 
gram against the claims of the cred- 
itors of either the investor or his 
heirs. 


Under a life insurance contract 
substantial creditor protection is 
available. Generally, the proceeds of 
a life insurance contract paid to third 
party beneficiaries upon the death of 
the insured are free from the claims 
of the insured’s creditors. Further- 
more, in many states, protection of 
the proceeds held by the insurance 
company against the claims of the 
creditors of the beneficiary can be 


(Continued on the next page) 
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provided by means of a spendthrift 
trust clause. During the insured’s 
lifetime, creditors of the insured may 
have a claim against the cash value 
under the policy; however, many 
states have enacted exemption stat- 
utes which generally protect the cash 
values of life insurance policies from 
the claims of the insured’s creditors 
during his lifetime, In addition, pro- 
cedural difficulties, the Federal 
Bankruptey Act, and special rules 
regarding bankruptey severely re- 
strict the availability of these cash 
values to creditors, Thus, it is clear 
that the cash values and death pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies enjoy 
considerable protection against the 
claims of creditors of the insured and 
also creditors of the beneficiary, 

The decreasing term insurance 
portion of the term plus investment 
program also will receive protection 
against creditors’ claims upon the 
death of the insured, Of course, as 
the amount of term insurance in the 
plan declines, this creditor protection 
will also decline, 

(/se as collateral for loans, Stocks 
and bonds under the term plus in- 
vestment plan can be used as col- 
lateral for loans; however, the 
amounts which can be borrowed will 
vary according to the policies of the 
lender at the time, the margin re- 
quirements on listed stocks, and the 
investment quality of the securities, 
Also, the loans may be callable by 
the lender and additional collateral 
inay have to be posted in the event 
of a decline in the market value 
of the securities, Interest rates on 
such loans may be relatively high, 
and they will vary with economic 
conditions, ‘Therefore, there are no 
fuarantees as to the availability of 
such loans or of the interest rates 
which will be charged for them, 


The permanent life insurance con- 
tract gives the policyowner the right 
to borrow against the cash value of 
his poticy at a reasonable and guar 
anteed rate of interest, Such loans 
can be made quickly and easily with 
no publicity, and they need not be re 
paid as long as the amount of the 
loan plus interest does not exceed the 
cash value of the policy, Further- 
more, these loans are noncallable by 
the insurance company, 
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Appreciation of principal, In the 
term plus investment program, there 
exists the possibility of an increase 
in the value of common stocks, and, 
to a certain extent, of bonds held 
by the investor, This possibility of 
capital gains is, of course, one of the 
major arguments in favor of such 
holdings, In fact, the term plus in 
vestment theory seems most inviting 
during a bull market for common 
stocks, However, the possibility of 
capital gains must be matched with 
the possibility of capital losses, and 
the approach loses much of its at 
tractiveness when investment values 
melt away in a bear market, 

Capital gains, as such, are not 
available through the investment 
portion of permanent life insurance. 
The investment element in a perma 
nent plan will increase in a regular 
manner, but the rate of increase will 
he according to the schedule of cash 
values in the policy, While the in 
vestinent values in the contract will 
not increase beyond this schedule, 
they also will not fall below it. 
Under participating policies, there 
is the possibility that increased earn 
ings of the insurance company may 
be passed on to the policyowners 
through increased dividends, 

Degree of compulsion in the pro 
gram, Generally, the term plus in 
vestment program makes no provi 
sion for compulsory or semi-com 
pulsory savings, Accumulation 
under this arrangement is entirely at 
the volition of the individual, This 
is even true when a monthly invest 
ment plan is involved, 

Because the saving and protection 
features are combined in one con 
tract, the payment of premiums for 
permanent life insurance does have 
a semi-compulsory aspect, As he 
makes each premium payment, the 
insured is contributing to both the 
investment and the protection ele- 
ments of the contract, If the insured 
ceases paying premiums, he will 
either lapse or surrender the policy. 
This threat of the loss of vital protec 
tion, particularly during the early 
years of the contract, is a substantial 
deterent to the discontinuance of pre- 
mium payments and acts as a semi- 
compulsory incentive to save, In 
fact, people seem to regard their life 
insurance premiums as obligations 
which must be met, 











Avvidance of managerial care, lt. 
vestments in stocks and bonds, ff 
made directly by the investor, ré 
quire the highest degree of invert 
ment skill and managerial care, Fur 
thermore, the limited size of af 
individual investment portfolio pre 
cludes the application of some of the 
sound principles of investment, such 
as diversification, which can be ay» 
plied by an institutional investor, 

To the extent that individual it 
vestments are purchased on the art 
vice of an investment counselor, of 
investments are made through the 
medium of mutual funds, the ine 
vestor can avoid some of this mat 
agerial care, However, there are 
substantial charges for these services, 
and, in the case of mutual funds, a 
choice still must be made asto which 
fund will be used, This, in essence, 
is another form of managerial care 
which must of necessity devolve on 
the individual investor, 

The investment aspect of the per 
manent insurance program is han: 
dled entirely by the life insurance 
company. The life insurance com 
panies have been unexcelled in theif 
ability to earn the highest possible 
yields on their investments consist: 
ent with the high standards of safety 
to which they adhere, Therefore, the 
policyholder is assured of an ade: 
quate yield on the investment por 
tion of his insurance program and, 
at the same time, is relieved of the 
risks and problems associated witli 
investing his funds direetly, 

Self-completing feature in case of 
disability, Insofar as the term plus 
investment program is concerned, 
there is no arrangement for the com 
pletion of the investment portion of 
the plan in the event of the disability 
of the investor, The term insurance: 
portion may be continued in fore: 
through a waiver of premium bene 
fit in the insurance policy, Further 
more, it is quite possible that a dis 
abled investor will be required t: 
liquidate some of his securities t: 
provide funds for living expenses 

Under permanent life insurance ; 
waiver of premium benefit is gen 
erally provided, Thus, in the even: 
of the insured’s disability, the pro 
tection element of the contract wil 
remain in force and the investmen' 
portion will be  self-completing 
Also, for an additional premium 
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some companies will write a disabil- 
ity income provision in life insurance 
policies in addition to the waiver of 
premium benefit. 

Availability of settlement options. 
Under the stock and bond portion of 
the term plus investment arrange- 
ment, there are no settlement options 
available for the systematic liquida- 
tion of the principal. In connection 
with permanent life insurance, the 
policyowner may generally elect to 
receive the cash value of the policy 
under one of the standard settlement 
options. 

Upon the death of the insured, 
the beneficiary may receive the full 
face amount of the permanent life in- 
surance under one of the settlement 
options, while only the decreasing 
term insurance portion of the term 
plus investment plan may be so re- 
ceived. 

(ce) In considering the life insur- 
ance protection aspects of the two 
programs, the three key areas of in- 
vestigation are: the amount of pro- 
tection available, the cost of this pro- 
tection, and its permanency. 

Amount. Basically, the amount of 
protection can be the same under 
either plan. Under the term plus 
investment plan, the term insurance 
is for a specified amount which, to- 
gether with the contemplated invest- 
ment values, will approximate the 
total estate which the insured wishes 
to attain. The value of the invest- 
ment portion of this arrangement 
will, of course, fluctuate; therefore, 
the actual amount of the decreasing 
term insurance may at any one time 
be more or less than the amount 
needed to equal the difference be- 
tween the desired total fund and the 
value of the investment portion of 
the plan, A permanent life insurance 
plan always provides an amount of 
protection which equals the differ- 
ence between the face of the policy 
and the reserve of the contract. 

Cost. The cost of term insurance 
is usually higher when purchased as 
an individual policy than when in- 
cluded as the protection element in 
a permanent life insurance contract. 
This is true for several reasons. 
First, life insurance companies have 
experienced higher mortality among 
term policyholders than among those 
of similar ages purchasing perma- 
nent forms of life insurance. Sec- 





ondly, under the decreasing term 
policy the entire amount of the ad- 
ministrative costs for the insurance 
is absorbed by the protection element 
of the plan, while under a permanent 
life insurance policy these costs are 
spread over the protection and in- 
vestment elements, Therefore, under 
the term plus investment approach, 
the investor will normally pay more 
for the protection portion of the plan 
than he would under a permanent 
life insurance policy. Also, the cost 
of term insurance increases with age, 
and the investor may not be able to 
afford his term protection as he 
grows older. 

Permanency. Term insurance is 
never permanent insurance, although 
it may be both renewable and con- 
vertible. After a certain period of 
time, or upon the attainment of a 
certain age by the insured, the term 
insurance contract is no longer re- 
newable, The insured may well out- 
live the period of term protection, 
and his investment program may be 
short of completion by the end of 
the term insurance period. There- 
fore, the term policy will not meet 
those needs of the insured for life 
insurance protection which continue 
beyond the period of the term pro- 
tection. It also should be noted that 
the initial underwriting may be more 
strict in connection with term insur- 
ance than for a permanent form of 
life insurance. 

Under most permanent forms of 
life insurance, there is lifetime pro- 
tection. Also, life insurance com- 
panies have recently begun to offer 
for a small additional premium a 
guaranteed insurability coverage in 
connection with new life insurance 
policies. This coverage provides an 
option to purchase specified addi- 
tional amounts of life insurance at 
certain dates on the life of the in- 
sured without evidence of insurabil- 
ity. This benefit may be added to 
most permanent forms of life insur- 
ance, Only a few companies permit 
this coverage to be used in connec- 
tion with term insurance policies. 
Thus, a plan of permanent life insur- 
ance generally will meet the contin- 
uing needs of the insured for life 
insurance protection. 


QUESTION 2 


(a) (1) Describe the typical 
policy provision relating to the 





reinstatement of a life insurance 
contract. 

(2) Explain why reinstatement 
of a lapsed life insurance con- 
tract may be more advantageous 
to the insured than the purchase 
of a new policy. 

(b) Explain how each of the 
following life insurance policy 
provisions may be regarded to be 
for the benefit of both (i) the 
insured and his beneficiaries, and 
(ii) the insurance company: 

(1) suicide clause, 

(2) incontestable clause, 

(3) assignment clause, and 

(4) misstatement of age clause. 


Answer to Question 2 


(a) (1) The typical life insur- 
ance policy contains a_ provision 
which permits the reinstatement of 
the contract in the event the pre- 
mium is not paid within the grace 
period, subject to certain conditions. 
The reinstatement provision is gen- 
erally a standard provision under the 
laws of the various states and usu- 
ally includes the following terms. 
First, there is a specific period of 
time (usually three to five years) 
after lapse, within which the policy 
may be reinstated by the insured 
upon meeting certain conditions. The 
standard reinstatement provision 
does not apply to policies that have 
been surrendered for cash or to poli 
cies placed under extended term in 
surance where the period of protec 
tion has expired. However, com 
panies may use more liberal provi 
sions in their policies, or may permit 
reinstatement in such cases by com 
pany practice. To effect the rein 
statement of a policy, evidence of in 
surability which is satisfactory to the 
company is required. Such a re 
quirement is necessary to avoid 
possible selection against the com- 
pany. Evidence satisfactory to the 
company has generally been con- 
strued by the courts to mean evi- 
dence satisfactory to a reasonable 
insurer. As a matter of practice, the 
extent of the evidence required will 
generally depend upon the circum- 
stances of the lapse. If reinstatement 
is requested within a short time after 
the lapse, perhaps only a statement 
by the insured concerning his good 
health will be sufficient. However, 


(Continued on page 70) 
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if the application for reinstatement 
is made a considerable time after the 
lapse, but within the time limit of 
the reinstatement provision, the com- 
pany may require a medical exami- 
nation and other forms of evidence. 
It should be noted, however, that 
the insurance company has the right 
to require evidence satisfactory to 
the company, which may include a 
physical examination and _ other 
forms of evidence of insurability. 
The reinstatement provision requires 
payment of all overdue premiums, 
with compound interest at the rate of 
5%. The provision also requires the 
payment or reinstatement of any in- 
debtedness to the company. 

(2) Reinstatement of a life insur- 
ance contract may be more advan- 
tageous to the insured than the pur- 
chase of a new policy for several 
reasons: (i) Some of the provisions 
and actuarial assumptions embodied 
in the original contract may be more 


favorable than those which exist in - 


new contracts currently being writ- 
ten. For example, the old policy may 





contain more liberal settlement op- 
tions based on a higher interest 
guarantee and higher mortality as- 
sumptions; there may be a higher 
guaranteed interest rate on dividends 
left to accumulate; there may be 
more favorable nonforfeiture values ; 
and, finally, the premium rates under 
the old policy may be lower than 
those currently being used. (ii) The 
insured would be able to continue 
the reinstated contract at the original 
premium rate. This rate is likely to 
be lower than the premium on a 
new contract at his present age. In 
addition, the premium and the cash 
values of the new contract would 
reflect the costs of writing a new 
policy. Of course, on reinstatement 
past due premiums with interest 
would have to be paid to the com- 
pany. (iii) If the original policy 
had been in existence long enough 
to become incontestable under the 
incontestable clause, there may be an 
advantage in reinstating the original 
contract. According to the majority 
opinion, the contestable period will 
apply again following reinstatement 
but only with respect to representa- 





tions made in connection with the 
reinstatement. A minority opinion 
holds, however, that only the origi- 
nal contestable period applies, and 
that after this period has expired the 
company may not contest the policy 
even in the event of reinstatement. 
This view would be the most favor- 
able to the policyholder. (iv) Also, 
the time limit under the suicide 
clause in the original contract may 
have expired prior to the lapse and, 
therefore, would not apply again on 
reinstatement of the contract. It 
would apply for the full period of 
time in a new contract. (v) Finally, 
it is possible that the insured may 
find it easier to meet the insurability 
requirements for the reinstatement 
of the original contract rather than 
those required to purchase a new 
one. 

(b) (1) The suicide clause may 
be regarded as being for the benefit 
of the insured and his beneficiaries 
in that it establishes a relatively 
short period of time, either one or 
two years, during which the com- 
pany will be liable only for the 
amount of the premiums paid for 
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the policy if the insured commits 
suicide. After this period has ex- 
pired, the company cannot establish 
suicide as a defense for payment. 

The suicide clause may be re- 
garded as being for the benefit of 
the insurance company in that it pro- 
tects the company against adverse 
selection by persons who would pur- 
chase the insurance while contem- 
plating suicide. The suicide clause 
generally relieves the company of li- 
ability if the suicide occurs during 
the one- or two-year period whether 
the insured is sane or insane. This 
also has the effect of lowering the 
cost of providing life insurance to 
the insuring public. 

(2) The incontestable clause is 
of benefit to the insured and his ben- 
eficiaries because, after the policy 
has been in force for the stipulated 
period of time (usually two years), 
the company generally cannot use 
error, concealment, misstatement, or 
fraud as defenses against death 
claims under the policy. Thus, the 
clause protects the insured and his 
beneficiaries in that it eliminates the 
possibility of contests of the policy 


For May, 1961 - 


at any time after the contestable pe- 
riod because of misstatements made 
in securing the policy. 

On the other hand, the incontest- 
able clause is of benefit to the insur- 
ance company in that it makes life 
insurance much more attractive to 
the insuring public, while, at the 
same time, the insurer has a reason- 
able period of time within which to 
detect fraud or material misstate- 
ments in the application for the pol- 
icy. The clause may also have the 
effect of raising the underwriting 
standards of life insurance com- 
panies. To the extent that under- 
writing standards are in fact im- 
proved, both the insuring public and 
the insurance companies benefit from 
lower over-all costs of life insurance 
because of the elimination of poor 
or undesirable risks. 

(3) A life insurance policy is a 
chose in action and is freely assign- 
able in the absence of a specific pro- 
hibition in the policy. The assign- 
ment clause, which provides that the 
company shall not be bound by an 
assignment unless it is in writing and 
filed with the insurance company, 





does not specifically authorize or 
prohibit assignment of the policy. 
Therefore, the policyowner is gen- 
erally free to assign his policy. 
Since a life insurance policy is valu- 
able property, it may be to the ad- 
vantage of the policyowner to sell 
or otherwise transfer the policy to 
another. Policies are often abso- 
lutely assigned as gifts for tax and 
other reasons. Also, collateral as- 
signments on the A.B.A. form may 
be used for credit purposes. Indus- 
trial life insurance policies some- 
times contain limitations on the 
right of assignment. 

The assignment clause is benefi- 
cial to the life insurance company, 
since it may protect the company 
from paying the proceeds of the pol- 
icy more than once if an unrecorded 
assignment is produced after a death 
claim has been paid to the beneficiary 
of record. Secondly, the clause spe- 
cifically states that the company will 
not be responsible for the validity of 
an assignment and, therefore, the 
company may benefit by being re- 
lieved of the responsibility of prov- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


| ing the validity of any assignment. 

(4) The misstatement of age 

; clause benefits the insured and his 

beneficiaries since it specifically pro- 

ql vides that the company will make an 

appropriate and equitable adjust- 

i ment in the amount of insurance 

payable in the event of a misstate- 

ment of age. This sets the situation 

of a misstatement of age apart from 

the other statements in the applica- 

tion and relieves the insured and his 

beneficiary from any possibility that 

the company might contest the policy 

on the basis of a misstatement of age 

during the contestable period. Most 

states require a policy provision 

which indicates that, in the event of 

. a misstatement of age, the company 

will pay that amount of insurance 

which the premium actually paid 

would have purchased at the in- 
| sured’s correct age. 

From the company’s point of view, 

| the misstatement of age clause is 

beneficial since it provides a means 

of making a fair and equitable ad- 

justment of the amount payable 


under the contract in accordance 
with the premium paid at the co1- 
rect age. This is essential since age 
may be misstated (not necessarily 
fraudulently), and if no provision 
were made for such misstatements a 
considerable amount of confusion 
would exist. 





INSTRUCTIONAL TEXT 


Tue Lire INsurANcEe Agency Man- 
agement Association has announced 
that it has signed a contract with the 
American Institute for Research in 
Pittsburgh for the joint construction 
of an auto-instructional text cover- 
ing basic knowledge of life insur- 
ance. The main purpose of con- 
structing such a text is to have a 
vehicle for evaluating this new train- 
ing technique. Preparation of this 
text will begin immediately and it is 
expected to be available for experi- 
mental use by member companies 
early in 1962, according to the an- 
nouncement by LIAMA’s Research 
Director, Dr. S. Rains Wallace. 
Auto-instructional texts (A.I.T.), 
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frequently referred to as pro- 
gramed texts, or programs for teach- 
ing machines have been under study 
by the Association for over two 
years. They are designed to incor- 
porate basic learning principles so 
that most efficient learning takes 
place. Such texts present the mate- 
rial in a series of small, easily under- 
stood segments. After each segment 
the trainee is required to answer a 
question after which he is immedi- 
ately given knowledge of the correct- 
ness of his answer. The segments 
are arranged so that each new piece 
of knowledge is introduced only after 
mastery of information necessary for 
understanding it. 

The construction of any auto-in- 
structional text is a painstaking job 
and differs markedly from tradi- 
tional textbook writing. Not only 
is information presented in small 
segments but each segment must be 
tried out with trainees to make sure 
that the segments are in the proper 
sequence and that they are written 
at the appropriate level of mastery. 

Research by universities, public 
schools and the armed forces indi- 
cates that texts such as these permit 
students in certain situations to pro- 
gress at their own rate and achieve 
a higher level of understanding 
across the board than when using a 
normal text. Such research, how- 
ever, has been limited primarily to 
teaching factual knowledge and has 
been done under school or laboratory 
conditions. 

LIAMA will conduct studies on 
the A.I.T. for life insurance and if 
the text results in considerable im- 
provement in agent training effi- 
ciency will make it generally avail- 
able to the membership. In addition, 
they will then embark on further re- 
search in the area to develop similar 
texts in other areas of training for 
life insurance agents. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


THERE WAS AN encouraging 8% de- 
crease in motor vehicle fatalities dur- 
ing January of this year as compared 
with January 1960. The respective 
totals are 2,650 and 2,880. This was 
the third consecutive month in which 
the toll was less than in the com- 
parative month of the previous year. 
All figures are estimates of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 
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The laboratory scientist shown here is studying the shape, form and behavior of micro-organisms. 
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ACH YEAR RESEARCH scientists 
win new victories against man- 


kind’s oldest enemies, pain and 
disease. In terms of medical ad- 
vance, 1960 emerged as a year of 
several outstanding breakthroughs. 

These advances include the accept- 
ance of oral polio vaccine for gen- 
eral use, successful application of 
drugs in emotional and mental dis- 
turbances, a new discovery which 
kills “strep” germs more effectively 
than penicillin, and the manufacture 
of a synthetic compound with all of 
the properties of ACTH which re- 
lieves arthritic pain. 

Everyone who has ever con- 
tributed to research through the 
March of Dimes will welcome the 
news that the “beginning of the end” 
of poliomyelitis in the U.S. is in 
sight. Last year U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral Dr. Leroy S. Burney approved 
the new Sabin vaccine for use in live 
polio oral doses, License for the 


manufacture of the vaccine should 
be granted by the U.S. Public 
Health Service in the near future. 
Over 80 million Russians were im- 
munized with Sabin vaccine during 
1960. Two drops (compared to 100 
or 200 drops needed for one Salk 
vaccine injection) were added to a 
teaspoonful of ordinary syrup or 
sugar. U.S.S.R. doctors even dis- 
tributed doses inside hard candy. 

Until the new vaccine becomes 
available here, its American inven- 
tor, Albert B. Sabin, M.D., of the 
University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine, encourages all Americans 
to take their full course of Salk vac- 
cine shots. 

To many people, the tragedy of a 
crippled body is far less grievous 
than the handicap of mental illness. 
In 1960 the success of tranquilizing 
and energizing drugs for mental pa- 
tients reached new heights. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Medicine's March—Continued 


Progress in this area of psycho- 
pharmacology means that today hos- 
pitals find less need to restrain—or 
isolate—mental patients. Electric 
shock therapy and insulin coma 
treatment (with their risk of dan- 
gerous side-effects) have been 
largely replaced by drugs. There has 
also been a marked increase in the 
discharge rate from mental institu- 
tions across the country. 

These drugs don’t cure mental ill- 
ness. They give heightened insight 
and _ recollection—make a patient 
more receptive to orthodox psychia- 
tric treatment. After-care clinics ad- 
minister the drugs—if needed—to 
discharged patients when they return 
to community life. 


"Strep" Throat 


The threat of complications from 
any disease can be decreased by re- 
ducing treatment time. This applies 
not only to mental illness but also 
to the handling of contagion—like 
“strep” throat, an infection that can 
lead to rheumatic heart fever. 

Breaking into medical headlines 
in 1960 was the new germicidal and 
anesthetic oral solution, Chlorasep- 
tic. In tests conducted at Freedmen’s 
Hospital in Washington, D.C., it 
proved effective in reducing the 
Streptococcus bacteria count in the 
throat. These findings were pub- 
lished recently in the medical annals 
of the District of Columbia. 

Patients in pain and in danger of 
complications from acute sore throat 
conditions, which include tonsillitis, 
acute and chronic pharyngitis, post- 
tonsillectomy care, and peritonsillar 
abscess, were advised to spray Chlor- 
aseptic into the throat five times and 
swallow, repeating the treatment 
every two hours, Pain was relieved 
in a matter of seconds, and healing 
was faster and more certain. 


Obtained Relief 


Similar success was obtained in 
tests at the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Dr. J. W. Giles, Chief of the Ear, 
Nose and Throat Service, and Dr. 
A. L. Bookhardt, Senior Resident 
in Surgery, recently delivered a pa- 
per written as a result of their study. 
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All patients (more than 200 tested) 
obtained relief from sore throat pain 
in eight types of ailments . . . by 
use of Chloraseptic. This anesthetic 
mouthwash is non-toxic and may be 
obtained at all drug stores without 
a prescription. Its benefits in the 
wide area of oral hygiene are readily 
available to anyone suffering dis- 
comfort from sore throat—and 
mouth irritations and _ infections 
from any cause. 


ACTH 


Rheumatic heart fever induced by 
“strep” throat bacteria was a deserv- 
ing field for medical research in 1960 
...and the step forward was a news- 
worthy one. But no less important 
was the breakthrough in the treat- 
ment of arthritis. 

A research team at the University 
of Pittsburgh, headed by Dr. Klaus 
Hofmann, found a method of pre- 
paring synthetic compound with all 
the biological and medical proper- 
ties of ACTH. These mysterious 
letters represent a hormone . . 
“adreno-cortico-tropic § hormone.” 
Natural ACTH is produced by the 
pituitary gland. It stimulates the 
production of other hormones vital 
to the proper functioning of the 
body’s organs . . . including those 
that relieve the symptoms of inflam- 
matory afflictions like arthritis. 


Cheaper Synthetic 


When the body fails to produce 
and circulate ACTH, the hormone 
can be procured in small amounts 
from animals . . . and injected into 
humans. A rare and expensive medi- 
cine, natural ACTH may in the fu- 
ture be supplemented by cheaper 
and larger amounts of the synthetic 
. .. for the same result. 

While members of the American 
Medical Association applauded this 
advance and encouraged further 
study of hormones the AMA 
sounded a warning note in a differ- 
ent field—vitamins, 

An editorial in the association’s 
“Journal” reminded Americans that 
taking an excessive amount of vita- 
min supplements can be harmful . . . 
and it isn’t true that every healthy 
individual must consume multivita- 
min pills to obtain an adequate diet. 
Only a deficiency state (or an an- 





ticipated one) makes vitamin supple- 
ments necessary. Even then, it’s the 
doctor’s job to diagnose the need and 
prescribe the dose. 

An overdose of vitamin A, for ex- 
ample, can lead to loss of appetite, 
irritability, skin eruptions, or en- 
largement of the liver. Too much 
vitamin D may lead to gastrointesti- 
nal symptoms. The AMA concluded 
that “all the nutrients essential to 
the maintenance of health in the nor- 
mal individual are supplied by an 
adequate diet.” 

Another newsworthy medical ad- 
vance during 1960 was the expanded 
production and distribution of Eno- 
vid and Norlutin contraceptive pills, 
and the fact that the Food and Drug 
Administration last May authorized 
a manufacturer to offer his pills pub- 
licly. The pills can be obtained only 
on a doctor’s prescription. 


Few Side-effects 


Originally designed to establish 
conditions conducive to pregnancy, 
the new hormone-like drug was 
found to suppress ovulation. Nausea 
and a gain in weight may accompany 
the use of the pills for the first few 
months, but there seem to be few 
other undesirable side-effects. 


In a recent experiment conducted 
in Puerto Rico, 838 women took the 
pill daily. Pregnancy occurred only 
in sixteen of them . . . and the same 
wives later confessed to having 
skipped their dosage occasionally. 
An interesting point was made when 
174 women who had deliberately 
stopped taking the pills . . . promptly 
conceived. 


Cancer Risk 


Dr. Gregory Pincus, research 
chief at Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, who devel- 
oped the birth control pill, received 
a $58,000 grant from the American 
Cancer Society early in 1961 to 
study the degree of cancer risk pos- 
sible in continuous use of the pills. 

Observing these and other mile- 
stones in the year 1960, the march 
of medicine goes on, sometimes rac- 
ing, sometimes applying the brakes, 
but always eager to give health and 
relief from pain as soon as research 
and precaution permit. 
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HAVE NEVER studied an insurance 
pee but for nearly thirty 
years I have studied the major man- 
agement problems of leading compa- 
nies in most other industries. In 
the course of those studies I have 
observed and analyzed the effects of 
policies, programs, and decisions 
that both increased and decreased 
profits, and I have discussed con- 
fidentially with executives at all 
levels their mistakes as well as their 
achievements. And so that I might 
make my observations based on that 
background more useful to insurance 
men, I have sought the help of my 
colleagues who do have experience 
in that industry." 

I find that in insurance, as in 
other industries, the basic role of any 
business leader is to keep his organ- 
ization effectively responsive to its 
environment. This, I believe, is the 
primary role of not only the chief 
executive but also the department 
head and section supervisor. This 
is a dynamic and not a defensive 
role, 


Provide Services 


Thus the chief executive must see 
that his company seizes opportuni- 
ties to provide products or services 
that customers need ‘and want. Cus- 
tomer requirements must be met at 
least as effectively as they are by 
competitors. And the business must 
be so managed internally that it can 
adjust to external forces effectively 
and at low cost. Coordination and 

1 Richard F. Neuschel and John T. Garrity 
have been particularly helpful in letting me 


draw on their experience and writings in the 
insurance field. 
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Management E tfectiveness 


low-cost operation require attention 
to the internal environment as well. 

The role of the head of a depart- 
ment or other organizational unit 
within the business is essentially the 
same. However, in his case, adjust- 
ment to the internal environment 
is a more pressing problem. He 
must think first of the needs of other 
departments and units that use the 
services of his unit and of company 
philosophy and governing policies. 
But the leader of an internal unit 
must also be sensitive to the external 
environment and keep his depart- 
ment or section effectively respon- 
sive to both external and internal 
forces and influences. 


Company Environment 


The external forces affecting a 
life insurance company are well 
known, and I need identify only a 
few so we will have a common back- 
ground of understanding. Here are 
some of the external forces that 
seem significant to me as an out- 
sider : 

1. Declining mortality: The declin- 
ing mortality rate is an environ- 
mental factor of great significance. 
Few other industries enjoy the 
luxury of a force that makes ordi- 
nary performance look brilliant and 
that so conveniently covers up mis- 
takes. But are you permitting it to 
be a debilitating influence to decrease 
drive and lower efficiency? Or are 
you seizing the full opportunity that 
this great phenomenon offers to pro- 
vide more and better service to more 
people ? 

2. Indirect competition: The life 
insu~ance industry is well aware of 
the cc: petition for the security-sav- 
ings dollar from such sources as the 
stock market, mutual funds and 


SERVICE ®@ 


EDUCATION ® 


trusteed pension plans. This com- 
petition, combined with the fear of 
inflation, keeps your industry from 
maintaining its full share of personal 
securities expenditures. For exam- 
ple, in recent years the proportion of 
new policies with high investment 
components has declined. 

Are your “product departments” 

fully sensitive to this indirect com- 
petition? Are you doing all you can 
to use this indirect competition as 
an inspiration to develop new types 
of contracts and new sales ap- 
proaches and as a goad to increasing 
the effectiveness of present sales 
methods? Or are you losing out to 
such competition as the banks did 
to the competition of finance com- 
panies ? 
3. Wage inflation: Rising clerical 
costs are of course an important fac- 
tor for any insurance company ; this 
is likely to continue. Increases in 
the minimum wage is one factor. 
Another is the age structure of the 
population which means that fewer 
18 to 24 year olds (who make up 
70 to 80 per cent of the clerical work 
force) will enter the labor market 
until 1965. Are you just shrugging 
off this factor or making limited ef- 
forts to contain it? Or are you mak- 
ing a broad and fundamental attack 
on this problem? 


External Forces 


These three external forces are 
indicative of environmental factors 
that affect both volume and cost of 
every insurance company. ‘These 
are forces of which insurance execu- 
tives are well aware—and there are 
of course many others. The big 
question facing any manager is 
whether he is making a sufficiently 
specific identification of the external 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Effectiveness—Continued 


forces affecting his company, de- 
partment or section, and a sufficient 
adjustment of internal operations to 
present and prospective external 
forces. 

Every executive—and especially 
those below the chief executive— 
must manage his department or unit 
within the framework of the total 
business. Of course this internal en- 
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vironment will vary from company to 
company. My colleagues tell me 
that these four internal factors affect 
the environment in most insurance 
companies : 
1. Difficulties in measuring perform- 
ance: The mutual life insurance 
company of course lacks the basic 
profit-and-loss measure of perform- 
ance available to most other types 
of business. But there are other 
difficulties that affect the stock com- 
panies as well. There is inherently a 
long lag between the making of 
major decisions and the outcomes 
of those decisions that reflect their 
soundness; e. g., the profitableness 
of a new policy. And the business 
does not lend itself easily to grouping 
activities into units of integrated re- 
sponsibility, such as product divi- 
sions of an industrial company. 
2. The stewardship viewpoint: Vir- 
tually every management rightly 
takes the viewpoint that a life insur- 
ance company is a trustee of the 
policyholder’s assets for his old age, 
with attendant responsibilities for 
guarding those assets carefully. 
However, this sound and factual 
recognition can easily lead to a “trus- 
tee’s approach” that is so lacking in 
dynamism that it dulls initiative and 
lessens the drive for low costs. 
3. Tightly structured organization: 
In the typical insurance company the 
major departments—actuarial, un- 
derwriting, agency, controller’s, in- 
vestment, legal, etc-—tend to be- 
come self-contained units surrounded 
by high walls or, in the jargon of 
management, “watertight compart- 
ments.” For example, each major 
department tends to build its own 
clerical force and its own staff assist- 
ance, often without adequate con- 
sideration toward avoiding wasteful 
duplication. Without planning it 
that way or even intending to do so, 
the personnel of each department be- 
come concerned chiefly with their 
own activities and fail to give ade- 
quate recognition to the influences 
of their activities on the activities 
and costs of other departments or to 
the impact of the activities of other 
departments on their operations and 
costs. 
4. Importance of individual effec- 
tiveness: Few businesses are so de- 
pendent on the effectiveness of the 
individual worker as is the life insur- 
ance business. For example, in pro- 






fessional activities such as under. 
writing, actuarial and investment, 
sound personal judgments are re. 
quired. Also the product itself is so 
intangible and complex that pros- 
pects must be told about it by trained 
people. And once the contract has 
been entered into, the resulting proc- 
esses of billing, collection, and the 
like, require large forces of clerical 
workers in the home office and in 
the field. 


Personal Effectiveness 


Automation has made progress. 
But relative to the manufacturing 
industry, the life insurance business 
still faces a major challenge in con- 
trolling costs through reducing the 
number of workers and increasing 
the personal effectiveness of each 
individual who is still required. 

Perhaps the most influential in- 
ternal force of all is the management 
philosophy that pervades any busi- 
ness and the major policies that gov- 
ern the activities of everyone. For 
example, “management by consent” 
is a philosophy that will establish an 
all-pervading atmosphere  where- 
ever it is practiced. The chief execu- 
tive is the quarterback, and everyone 
takes the signals from him. 

In adjusting to these external and 
internal forces affecting a company, 
department or section, the following 
approaches to typical forces will 
suggest ways of adjusting your ac- 
tivities to other forces: 

1. Increase the number and effec- 
tiveness of performance measures. 
2. Break down the organizational 
barriers among departments. 

3. Re-evaluate the costs of decen- 
tralization. 

4. Mount an attack on sales costs. 
5. Mount an attack on clerical costs. 
6. Take steps to improve manage- 
ment and leadership. 

These basic approaches call for 
the application of well established 
management principles that have 
proven their effectiveness in many 
industries, including insurance. 

A life insurance company must 
give incessant attention to devising. 
inaugurating, and using a variety of 
performance measures. Obviously. 
the number of these measures is too 
great for detailed discussion here. 
But I do want to suggest a general 
approach that has particular appli- 
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cability to an insurance company : 
1. Make a detailed analysis of the 
activity and determine : 


the activity at all. 
examination will show that an ac- 
tivity that has been considered es- 
sential can be eliminated entirely. 








(a) That it is necessary to perform 
Often thorough 


(b) The precise goal of the activity. 


2. Develop detailed plans designed 


to achieve the goal of the activity. 
One of the limitations of many per- 
formance measures is a lack of suf- 
ficiently detailed plans for achieving 
goals. For example, too often new 
business plans represent little more 
than extrapolations of past trends. 
Rarely do they consist of a series of 
integrated action programs designed 
to achieve realistic but “stretching” 
objectives and covering such things 
as agent recruiting, training and 
survivals; new product plans; re- 
newed underwriting plans ; etc. 
3. Develop information that will re- 
flect the results of the detailed plans 
and permit a comparison of actual 
against planned results. 
4. Make a critical evaluation of per- 
formance against plan. The reasons 
for good as well as poor perform- 
ance should be precisely determined. 
For example, as actual new business 
results differ from plans, how much 
is due to a failure to meet recruiting 
objectives, to poor agent survival, 
or to low productivity ? 
5. Make sure that those who are re- 
sponsible for good performance are 
rewarded and those responsible for 
poor performance are _ penalized. 
Many other industries are much 
more ready to impose penalties than 
the life insurance companies, even 
though their needs for performance 
and cost control may be less critical. 
But often neither reward nor pen- 
alty will be needed, because perform- 
ance measurement alone produces a 
psychological incentive. 


Organizational Barriers 


In view of the high and thick bar- 
riers that exist between one depart- 
ment and’ another in a typical insur- 
ance company, a program for break- 
ing down these barriers provides one 
of the greatest opportunities for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of per- 
formance and reducing costs. Any 
top management can seize on this 

(Continued on page 94) 
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FIDELITY UNDERWRITERS 

WIN COVETED NATIONAL 
QUALITY AWARD 


“In recognition of life underwriting service of high quality, as evi- 
denced by an excellent record of maintaining in-force and extend- 
ing to the public the benefits of life insurance . . . “ 

For the 17 years in which N.Q.A. has been awarded, — 
Mutual Life underwriters have been consistent winners — 8 of 
them for all of the 17 years; 55 for 10 years or more; and 
105 for 5 or more years. 

In sincere appreciation for the quality service they 
are rendering, we congratulate them on receiv- 
ing this highest commendation. 
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Proposals—from page 31 


that Social Security is a “self-sup- 
porting insurance” method of financ- 
ing the cost of medical care. Op- 
ponents are quick to point out that 
these arguments are based on an 
improper presentation of the true 
nature of social security. They say 
Social Security “contributions” are 
tax payments, and those who receive 
benefits are receiving them at the 
expense of the taxpayers. Social 
Security taxes are not contributions 
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into an insurance fund where they 
will accumulate during the taxpay- 
er’s working years so that benefits 
in his old age will be paid from them. 

We in the insurance business are 
well aware that there are widespread 
misconceptions of the true nature of 
Social Security to the effect that it 
is an “insurance” fund. If these 
misconceptions are presented delib- 
erately it amounts to an attempt to 
disguise a welfare tax with the good 
name and public acceptance of pri- 
vate insurance. Done innocently, the 
effect is still the same. 

The instances of description of 
social security as insurance fund are 
endless. As a matter of fact these 
misconceptions are so wide-spread 
that the question of whether social 
security is insurance has gone all 
the way to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In the case of 
Arthur Fleming, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Appellant, 
v. Efraim Nestor, was decided on 
June 20, 1960. 

The Supreme Court in this case 

upheld this concept of the social se- 
curity system, and said: 
“The contractual interest of an em- 
ployee covered by the Act cannot be 
soundly analogized to that of a 
holder of an annuity whose right to 
benefits is bottomed on his contract- 
ual premium payments,” and stated 
further that: benefits under the Act 
“do not in any true sense depend on 
contribution to the program through 
the payment of taxes.” 


Definition of Insurance 


The Court does accept the broad 
description of social security as a 
form of “social insurance” as dis- 
tinguished from the type of con- 
tractual insurance with which we 
deal. It therefore seems important 
that we who are engaged in the in- 
surance business should insist that 
those who favor “social insurance” 
be required to define properly their 
use of the term “insurance” in con- 
nection with governmental welfare 
programs. And also that we should 
insist that they not go further and 
actually describe the private insur- 
ance mechanism as applicable to 
“social insurance.” Thus it is not a 
“self-supporting insurance method 
of financing the cost.” It is a tax, 
and the Congress and the public 
should realize it for what it is. 






In an address before the Los An- 
geles Rotary Club last September, 
Mr. James Oates, President of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S. said: 

“European actuaries have called the 
social security method of financing 
‘assessmentism’, which is a rather 
accurate way of describing it. We 
assess the present producing work- 
ing force and their employers to 
raise funds with which to pay bene- 
fits to the present generation of old 
folks living in retirement. As it 
works out in practice, the present 
generation of oldsters is getting a 
handsome subsidy, which neither 
they nor their employers provided 
as an incident to their employment.” 


Public Acceptance 


Why is it that those who favor the 
social security approach to medical 
care for the aged and who must be 
informed concerning the true nature 
of social security persist in describ- 
ing it in terms which properly refer 
only to contractual insurance? Some 
critics have answered this question 
with another, to wit: “Is it that they 
feel that private insurance, by its 
performance, has won wide public 
approval and acceptance—an ap- 
proval and acceptance that might 
not be accorded a compulsory gov- 
ernment tax program if its true na- 
ture was widely understood ?” 

The observation that financing 
medical care under social security 
“would not place any burden on the 
general revenue” is technically cor- 
rect but it should be made crystal 
clear that it would place an addi- 
tional burden on the American tax- 
payer who pays the taxes for both 
general revenue and social security. 

Proponents of the administration 
bill argue that the program is a mod- 
est one, that it is not socialized med- 
icine and will not affect the doctor- 
patient relationship. In effect they 
seem to say that this bill is a very 
mild solution to a very hot political 
campaign issue. However, oppo 
nents say that this proposal must be 
considered in light of the legislative 
history behind it, the history of so- 
cial security expansion and the pub- 
lic statements of advocates of the 
bill. 

The history of this bill goes back 
to the Senate consideration last year 
of the Forand Bill, When it was 
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rejected by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Senators Kennedy and An- 
derson offered an amendment which 
would have restricted the program 
to hospital and nursing care (the 
elimination of payments to the doc- 
tor ostensibly serving both to reduce 
cost and eliminate medical opposi- 
tion) and increase the eligible age 
of men and women to 68 (a further 
reduction in costs), the idea appar- 
ently being to cut the Forand pro- 
posal back far enough to get some- 
thing adopted. It has been charged 
by the opponents of the social secu- 
rity approach that the purpose was 
to get the social security philosophy 
into the law and then to expand it 
in future years just as other social 
security coverage has been expanded. 
The King-Anderson Bill is substan- 
tially the Kennedy-Anderson amend- 
ment of last year. 


Tremendous Expansion 


There is no need to document the 
tremendous expansion of social secu- 
rity over the relatively short time 
since its adoption. It is well known 
that every election year since World 
War II has seen the adoption of 
numerous liberalizations in benefits 
and coverage of this welfare law. 

This fact brings to mind a perti- 
nent observation attributable to one 
of our forefathers to the effect that 
“Liberty is seldom lost all at one 
time.” 

Opponents ask, “Is the Adminis- 
tration bill a “modest program” and 
not socialized medicine, or is it in 
fact the foot-in-the-door establish- 
ing the principle of government 
health care not based on need?” 
Certainly it seems axiomatic that a 
principle once established will be 
subject to irresistible political pres- 
sure for widespread expansion. 

The argument is made that this 
program is in accord with the tra- 
ditional American system of placing 
responsibility to help finance retire- 
ment and health costs on the em- 
ployee and employer. Opponents 
reply that in the American system it 
is traditional for the employee and 
employer to share the cost of the 
employee’s retirement and the cost 
of health care while he is actively at 
work. They say that it is not tra- 
ditional for the employer to share 
the cost of health care for retired 
employees. If given enough time 
employers, employees and the pri- 





vate insurance business may be able 
to make this an American tradition, 
but this can only happen if govern- 
ment does not preempt the field of 
health care for retired workers. 

In addition to these rebuttals those 
who oppose the social security ap- 
proach argue that the basic political 
philosophy in a free society such as 
ours is founded on the concept that 
the proper function of government 
is to serve only those individual 
needs that cannot be met by private 
endeavor and the Admistration pro- 
posal violates this principle by pre- 
empting an area of our economy 
where private effort has already 
done a remarkable job and where it 
is rapidly enlarging its services. Ac- 
cording to H.E.W. figures, half of 
the 16 million Americans over age 
65 have some type of medical care 
insurance and another 4 million are 
medically indigent. And then there 
are those who, for a variety of rea- 
sons, may feel no need for health in- 
surance ; among these may be: those 
cared for by voluntary agencies ; doc- 
tors, nurses and other providers of 
medical care and their dependents ; 
veterans who can use veterans’ fa- 
cilities; those who receive care 
through employer and labor union 
provided clinics; members of re- 
ligious orders; seamen; Indians; 
those in various institutions ; and of 
course those who have sufficient in- 
come or resources that they feel no 
need for insurance protection. 


Coverage of Senior Citizens 


The Health Insurance Associa- 
tion of America has estimated that 
more than 65% of the over age 65 
who have a need for and want health 
insurance are now covered. Accord- 
ing to the H.I.A.A., the proportion 
of the aged covered by voluntary 
health insurance in the future can 
reasonably be expected to increase. 
Today an increasing number of those 
actively employed and covered under 
group insurance or Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield plans will have their 
coverage continued into retirement, 
in some instances with part or all 
of the premium paid by the em- 
ployer. An increasing number of the 
presently employed will also be per- 
mitted to convert their group in- 
surance or Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
coverage upon retirement. In other 
instances persons in their active 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Proposals—Continued 


years are purchasing insurance on 
an individual policy basis which can 
be continued into retirement, in 
many instances on a basis that is 
guaranteed renewable for life. 
Others are purchasing insurance 
coverage which becomes paid-up at 
age 65 for life. As those people 
move into retirement, it is apparent 
that the proportion of insured old- 
sters will grow. In addition to this, 





with increased facilities being made 
available by all types of insurers, a 
rapidly increasing number of the 
presently retired are purchasing vol- 
untary health insurance coverage. 
Hence it is recognized in a recent 
study by Health Information Foun- 
dation that “the increase in health 
insurance for those 65 years and 
over is increasing at a faster rate 
than the rest of the population.” 
Financing medical care, like any 
other problems the aged have, is 
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@ Persistent pain and stiffness on arising 

@ Pain or tenderness in at least one joint 

@ Swelling in at least one joint 

@ Recurrence of these symptoms eS 
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primarily the responsibility of the 
individual, and secondarily the re. 
sponsibility of the family. It is only 
the area beyond the capacity of the 
individual and his family that should 
be the responsibility of the taxpay- 
ers. There has been no demonstra- 
tion of real need of government aid 
beyond the medically indigent group 
for whose benefit the Kerr-Mills 
legislation was adopted. 

(The concluding instalment of Mr. 
Shield’s article will appear in the 
June issue. ) 





BUSINESS COSTS 


THE cost oF doing business has ma- 
terially increased for life insurance 
in the years since 1952, especially 
for the smaller life companies, ac- 
cording to an analysis of costs pre- 
sented to the Society of Actuaries 
at its Eastern Spring Meeting at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York. 

In a study of the experience of 
recent years of twenty Canadian life 
companies, continuing a series of 
studies begun in 1939, Arthur Pedoe 
of Toronto, consulting actuary, 
showed that the rate of over-all ex- 
pense, including taxes, experienced 
relatively little change between 1939 
and 1948 and had increased only 
slightly by 1952, but the rise since 
then has been material. In the case 
of the larger companies, according 
to Mr. Pedoe, the expense ratio has 
increased about 13% since 1952 and 
in the case of the smaller companies 
16%, on the basis of the more con- 
servative of two formulas used for 
measurement. On the other formula, 
the rise was 16% and 20%, respec- 
tively. 

While the companies studied were 
Canadian companies, their experi- 
ence was international, as the larger 
companies had 27% of their busi- 
ness in the United States. In fact, 
the sharp rise in taxes in the United 
States was an important factor in the 
over-all rise. The study also showed 
that the average size of new policy 
sold has more than doubled since 
1948, while the average annual pre- 
mium per $1,000 of new insurance 
has dropped 20 to 30 per cent for 
basic policies and 30 to 40 per cent 
for tital business, including tem- 
porary coverages added to base pol- 
icies. 
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JACK N. MEEKS 
President, Jack N. Meeks and 
Company 
Actuaries and Employee Benefit 
Consultants 


HERE ARE MANY facets to the 
| Gowwsth of employee benefit 
plans for small employers. How- 
ever, I am going to confine myself 
to five areas. They are: 

1. The extent of the market. 

2. The agent’s approach to the mar- 
ket. 

3. The knowledge required of an 
agent to work in this market. 

4. Probable trends and develop- 
ments in this market. 

5. And finally, how I believe an 
agent should operate in this market. 


Fully Insured 


I think it can safely be said that 
except for unusual circumstances 
all employee benefit plans for firms 
having less than fifty employees 
should be fully insured, that is, none 
should be fully or partially self-in- 
sured. Thus, since this is exclusively 
an insurance market, it behooves in- 
surance companies to face up to 
their responsibilities by doing a real 
job for these firms' and their em- 
ployees. If insurance companies do 
not meet this challenge immediately, 
other forces will be crying that there 
is an economic and social void that 
must be filled. How must it be 
filled? Of course, they have only 
one answer, that is by government. 

Very much involved in this issue 
is the approach taken by the agent. 
By approach, I don’t mean the 
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agent’s opening statements in the 
initial interview. Rather I’m using 
it in the broad sense in connection 
with the total market itself. 

What is the basis of this ap- 
proach? The answer is fairly simple. 
It is the same general approach used 
by any good life insurance agent in 
his everyday work. That is, he 
doesn’t sit down across the table from 
a prospect to try to sell him something, 
but rather sits around on the same 
side of the table next to the pros- 
pect and gets a full and complete 
picture of the prospect’s situation, 
and any problems which may be in- 
volved therein. The good agent 
doesn’t have to jump at the first 
need that is uncovered and try to 
make a sale, but rather, waits and 
lets the situation jell so that in the 
end he can cover the real needs in 
the most efficient way. Therefore, 
despite anything you may have 
heard to the contrary, this is not a 
package sale, but is a program sale 
handled in the most professional 
manner, 


Required Knowledge 


What knowledge is required of 
the agent in order to work in this 
market? I believe he should have: 
A general knowledge of accounting 
—he should be able to read and gen- 
erally understand a balance sheet 
and profit and loss statement; he 
must have a working knowledge of 
taxes; and he must understand that 
the small business man during the 
course of a day wears many differ- 
ent hats, but he can’t wear any of 
them long enough to become an ex- 


BENEFIT 

PLANS 
/ FOR THE 
SMALL EMPLOYER 


pert in any particular field. There- 
fore, he welcomes the help of experts 
after he has been convinced that the 
expert, who, of course, is the agent 
in this case, is both honest and com- 
petent. 

The agent should know that in the 
initial analysis he must always di- 
vide all the employees into two 
groups. First, the owner employees. 
Two, the remaining employees. 
Please note—whatever the owner 
employees contribute towards ben- 
efits for either group is an invest- 
ment on their part. However, they 
are each entirely different kinds of 
investments, and must be so treated. 


A Broad Understanding 


The most valuable knowledge the 
agent can have is a broad under- 
standing of business. American 
business operates today in a very 
competitive local and world market. 
This results in tremendous competi- 
tion for the consumer dollar. In- 
volved in competition is, of course, 
costs. Employee benefits are not a 
general overhead cost, but are a di- 
rect labor cost. There are a number 
of expenses which business tries to 
get back from the consumer : power, 
parts, labor, material, transportation, 
taxes and even charity. If they don’t 
get these expenses back they’re not 
in business very long. 

Of all these, labor cost is much 
the biggest item in most industries. 
The expense of labor backed up to 
the mine or to the farm in our coun- 
try for all industry amounts to about 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Benefit Plans—Continued 


70% of the national income dollar 
—and the other 30¢ goes for materi- 
als, supplies, rent, interest, profit, 
individual proprietor’s income, and 
corporate taxes, 

The agent should realize the mag- 
nitude of the costs of Employee Ben- 
efit plans. He should be aware of 
the facts revealed by a United States 
Commerce survey in a study of the 
cost of fringe benefits. This survey 
showed that fringe benefits cost 
about 25% of payroll broken down 
as follows: 


Vacations, holidays, and sick 

aap ee CAL SE oN ee rer 10% 
Mandatory benefits such as 

Social Security, unemploy- 

ment insurance, workmen’s 

compensation ..............5% 
Voluntary benefits such as 

death benefits, welfare ben- 

efits, pensions, etc. ........ 10% 


So much for the general knowl- 
edge required to work in this field. 
I now come to the fourth area which 
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I would like to explore, namely what 
I view as probable trends and de- 
velopments in this market. I pre- 
dict that employee group coverages 
will follow the trail blazed not too 
long ago by a few foresighted risk 
managers in property and casualty 
lines. If my prediction proves cor- 
rect, what will happen in the field 
of employee benefit plans is that 
packages will get broader, i.e., in- 
clude more types of benefits. This 
will bring about better coverage 
with fewer gaps and overlaps, and 
permit better integration of manda- 
tory benefits. These broader pack- 
ages will be placed with one insurer 
rather than several to reduce over- 
head and direct expenses, thereby 
cutting over-all costs. 

Employee communications and ad- 
ministration will be consolidated for 
greater simplicity and effectiveness. 
One administration manual, one 
booklet, one application card, one 
certificate, one payroll deduction, 
one statement of benefits—all this 
adds up to better employee under- 
standing and appreciation. 


ee 








Loss experience on all coverages 
will be combined leading to lower 
reserves, contingency margins and 
retentions. Reduction of retention 
of insurance companies is a must, 
otherwise they will drive more and 
more welfare benefits to a self in- 
surance basis. When stock market 
analysts tout life insurance securities 
as a great growth situation and ex- 
plain that the growth compounds by 
the building of reserves within the 
company, it makes me shudder to 
think of how this could be used by 
a politician to prove that these ben- 
efits should be underwritten by gov- 
ernment. 


Contracts on all welfare coverages 
will be combined. (Admittedly, 
there may be practical difficulties in 
consolidation of contracts, but I be- 
lieve it should be tried.) 

Coverages will be extended to re- 
tired employees with cost paid prior 
to retirement. This is known as ad- 
vance funding and is, of course, the 
rule, not the exception in pension 
plans. In fact, if there is just so 
much money to go around, it may 
be wise to advance fund disability 
benefits and at the same time reduce 
the pension benefits. 

Risk absorption and loss control 
features now generally accepted in 
property and casualty lines will be 
used more frequently in employee 
coverage. These features are: 

1. Deductibles 

2. Co-insurance 

3. High maximum limits. 

These now exist in Major Medical 
which has had phenomenal growth. 

If these predictions materialize, 
the technicalities of employee bene- 
fit coverages will become more in- 
volved and packages will become 
broader and therefore. harder to sell. 
Both of these consequences spell 
trouble for the life agent in this 
market. 


Method 


This leads me to the last area of 
discussion, which is: how I believe 
an agent should operate in this mar- 
ket. In my opinion, the average life 
insurance agent cannot spend much 
time on small employee benefit cases. 
He can’t afford to take the time to 
learn to be a competent technician 
in this area nor can he afford to 
assume the service responsibility in 
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connection with these cases. 








The 
service aspects of small employer 
plans is a vast subject. I am certain 
that the agent would be momentarily 
ahead if he carefully studied the 
group operation of several insurance 
companies and then selected perhaps 
two or three to which he would turn 
such business, He should put him- 
self in the hands of the group rep- 
resentative and let him handle the 
case in its entirety. He should not 
try to second guess the group men, 
or try to run the sale. 


Cannot Profitably Handle 


You may ask why I am so sure 
that the agent cannot profitably han- 
dle small cases such as small indi- 
vidual policy. pension plans and 
profit-sharing plans. I will answer 
this by first telling you something 
about our business. We run an of- 
fice as consultants in the field of 
employee benefit plans, which has 
on its staff a group of specialists ; 
underwriters, actuaries, accountants, 
attorney, etc. We have spent 20 
years in developing each function 
in the design, installation, and ad- 
ministration of employee benefit 
plans. The what, the when, the how, 
the who is written down in detail 
on each step. I know that we can 
do it efficiently. We can do it better, 
faster and cheaper than any life in- 
surance agent. We keep exact track 
of all time and know what our costs 
are. This type of operation makes 
for low overhead. We may pay the 
specialists more compensation than 
is earned by the average insurance 
agent, but in turn the specialist can 
do the job two or three times faster 
than the average agent. This results 
in a very low unit cost, yet in spite 
of all this specialization our records 
show that we can’t make any money 
on small cases and the best thing 
for us to do is to turn them over to 
a group representative. Therefore, 
I am certain that if a life insurance 
agent keeps accurate records, he will 
find that handling a small employee 
benefit plan is indeed a waste of 
valuable time, and that the only way 
he can make any money is to refer 
it to a group insurance representa- 
tive who has the tools and know-how 
in this field. 

Recently I received a long dis- 
tance call from a friend of mine who 
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Just as Sterling on Silver is a hallmark of quality, so The 
Protecting Hand emblem on contracts of life and health 
insurance issued by Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
is recognized as a sign of sound protection and reliable 


service at reasonable cost. 


Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal 
insurance selling are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, 
modern and complete portfolio of coverage, record of seven 
decades of distinguished performance, and plan of field 
representation through carefully trained, locally-established 
specialists in life and health insurance. For full informa- 
tion about these career opportunities, please direct your 


inquiry to the Home Office. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


E. J. Faulkner, President 
A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY—ESTABLISHED 1890 





is an agent in another Ohio city. 
He wanted advice on a small pension 
plan which included four salaried 
people ; also, the principal owner had 
recently bought another company in 
which he desired to cover eight peo- 
ple. I was glad to give him help so 
long as I didn’t have to work on the 
case. 

I won’t burden you with the de- 
tails we covered in the 45 minute 
phone call, however, at the end I 
asked him why he was fooling with 
such a case, because he knew it 
would lose him money. And why 
didn’t he call in a group man and 
let him take over. His answer was 
that he seemed to have a bull by 
the tail and couldn’t let it go. He 
continued by saying that he agreed 
with me that he could better spend 
his time otherwise. For example, 
he said last summer he wrote a small 
pension case on nine lives where he 
spent a lot of time with the buyer, 
had a poor attorney, and ended up 
by drafting the Trust Agreement 
himself, working it through Trea- 
sury, etc. Then finally the week he 


wrote the case, a total of $113,000, 
he also wrote another case for $150,- 
000 that was adding to a key man 
program he already had in effect. 
The first case had taken weeks of 
his time for $113,000, and the last 
one for $150,000 had taken two days. 

Now, this agent is a better than 
average one. I happen to know that 
for the last ten years he has never 
had a net annual income of less than 
$35,000. I wonder why it is that 
such an agent who has long since 
learned that he cannot afford to 
write a $1,000 policy on a quarterly 
basis wastes time on a small em- 
ployee benefit case. 





LARGE CHECK 


ONE OF THE LARGEST single checks 
ever written in Dallas changed hands 
on March 17 when Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company paid Life 
Companies, Incorporated, of Rich- 
mond, Va., $23,944,200 as partial 
payment for substantially all of the 
capital stock of Atlantic Life Insur- 
ance Company, of Richmond. 
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WILLIAM J. MCKENNA 
Vice President 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company 
Evanston, Illinois 


N IOWA PUBLISHER of four ru- 
AS, weeklies commented that 
“ “Family Finances’ is one of the few 
features we publish in all of our 
newspapers.” “It is different and 
homespun, interesting, and makes 
sense,” wrote a Florida editor. Com- 
ments such as these have convinced 
us at Old Equity of the success of 
a continuing public relations cam- 
paign which we began in the Fall 
of 1959. 


New and Different 


Our public relations staff was 
searching for a new and different 
method of bringing the name of our 
company before the minds of poten- 
tial policyowners of our Life and 
Health Plans. At the same time, we 
wanted to let people know that here 
was an insurance company which 
was concerned with every aspect of 
man’s well-being. It was a big as- 
signment—calling for something 
beyond normal public relations ac- 
tivity. Because of this, we began 
our planning by setting two geo- 
graphical boundaries within which 
we could feasibly work: (1) the 16 
states in which we were licensed; 
and (2) the rural areas and small 
communities within those states. 
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The reason for the first boundary 
is obvious—there wasn’t much 
point in seeking publicity in states 
in which we did not sell. The other 
boundary was set for much the same 
reason—the bulk of our agents sell 
mainly in the rural areas and small 
communities. 

Since the project was still too 
large and vague to be workable, we 
looked for a further delineation— 
the best publicity medium for our 
purpose. The answer was the weekly 
newspaper. Almost automatically 
this gave us the vehicle for the cam- 
paign, a weekly newspaper column 





“Different, interesting and makes sense” 





BUILDING 
GOODWILL 


along the line of a syndicated col- 
umn. 

The most difficult decision we 
faced was over the subject matter 
of the column. Keeping in mind 
our double purpose of getting our 
name before the public and serving 
that public, we conducted extensive 
research. The question guiding our 
research was: What would interest 
the readers of a weekly newspaper 
and tie in with insurance? 


Principal Concern 


We were led by the results of a 
university survey to the fact that 
people are most concerned with 
money problems and we concluded 
that the column should stress con- 
sumer information, dealing only oc- 
casionally with insurance and never 
specifically with one of our own poli- 
cies. For a title we selected “Family 
Finances.” 

Up to this point we had not de- 
termined how to identfy the company 
name with the column. This was 
accomplished by using the name of 
John Roberts for the “author.” Mr. 
Roberts for several years has been 
the focal point of another public re- 
lations project—the creation of a 
personal image for Old Equity. He 
was the logical choice for an “au 
thor.” 

The final hurdle to be crossed was 
getting the editots to carry the col- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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umn. This meant that we had to 
choose between continuous mass 
mailings of mats or etch proofs and 
mailing only to those editors who 
expressed a willingness to run the 
column. The latter approach was 
selected. 





Family Finances 





How will you make the adjust- 
ment from living on your present in- 
come to living on your retirement 
income? Many persons have found 
it very difficult to make the change 
required. We like the method fol- 
lowed by a former mathematics 
teacher. 


For one whole year before she re- 
tired, she lived entirely on the 
amount of money she had figured 
out she would get from Social Se- 
curity, insurance, etc. This way she 
had an opportunity to “try it out” 
before it was necessary. Of course, 
she saved the difference between her 
“income” and her “retirement bud- 
get.” 

This same teacher was fortunate 
enough to own her own home. 
However, she set up an item in her 
monthly budget called “rent.” This 
way she accumulates a fund for 
household repairs, trips or a new 
automobile. 


Few, if any, of us ever have as 
much money as we'd like, but we 
can learn to live on it like this 
teacher did. 





To accomplish this, we planned 
a series of three mailings to the edi- 
tors of weekly newspapers in sixteen 
states, offering them a column which 
would help them by giving their 
readers timely and practical advice 
on their financial problems. The re- 
sponse was very good—20 percent of 
the editors returned a postcard which 
had been included in the mailings. 
In this manner, we built up a list 
of editors who wanted to run our 
column, 


Subject Matter 


The “Family Finances” columns 
run about 150 words in length and 
cover such practical topics as “Cash 
or Credit,” “How To Buy a Used 
Car,” “Home Improvement Repairs” 
and “Guard Your Checkbook.” 
From time to time, nonfinancial ar- 
ticles are also written, such as “A 
Christmas Message” and “The Im- 
portance of Your One Vote.” 

Depending upon the number of 
Thursdays in a month, we mail four 
or five columns at a time in mat or 
etch proof form to editors. Proof 
sheets also accompany each mailing. 


Reactions of Editors 


How have we determined that the 
campaign is a success? First, a clip- 
ping service gives us a fairly accurate 
picture of how often and in what 
manner the columns are being used. 
Second, we sent a survey form to 
the editors who were running the 
columns in the papers. We drew a 
41 percent return. We asked them 
to give their opinion of the column: 
About 25 percent of those replying 
said “excellent,” almost 60 percent 





said “good” and the remainder said 
air.” 

In evaluating the benefits of the 
campaign, we feel that our company 
has been more than repaid for its 
time, effort and costs. Each weck 
our name is seen by legions of read- 





Family Finances 





Would you like to add to your 
income? If so, there are many ways 
of doing this, but watch out, some 
of them are risky. 

The usual method is to take a 
part-time job which you can work 
at in the evenings, on week ends or 
in other spare moments. 

But, here are some of the risks: 


(1) Your regular employer may not 
approve of your having a sec- 
ond job. 

(2) Your health may not stand the 
extra pressure, 

(3) Some sales programs designed 
for part-time workers are’ clev- 
er traps for the unwary. The 
products may be impossible to 
sell or may be inferior merchan- 
dise. Be especially cautious 
about paying in advance for 
items to be shipped to you for 
re-sale. 

If you want to add to your income 
by another job, investigate carefully. 
When in doubt, choose a_ well 
known company with an established 
reputation. 

















Would You Buy Trousers With One Leg? 


In our opinion you wouldn't, and the reason being that such trousers wouldn’t fill your complete needs. Evaluate the needs 
(i of the buyer of a retirement plan and you'll see why our modern and qualified representatives are selling a balanced 
oe = program of savings with life insurance protection (Guaranteed Dollars) along with an equity investment (Variable Dollars) 
ay in Mutual Funds. These salesmen, because the Retirement Equity Accumulation Program they sell contains ‘‘both legs,” 
) } are enjoying outstanding success. In fact, their average sale consists of over $10,000 of solid life insurance (not term!). 
>: Let us show how you can qualify to sell this modern program with field proven material—write me today. 
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= During the hustle of our modern marketing age, 
have we placed insurance into the hopper of “hard 
sell”? Are we classifying our product with TV sets, 
new cars, air conditioners and other luxury items 
\ of life. = If so, are we overlooking the strongest 
VE appeal that insurance has. .. that it is a basic neces- 
WE sity of family living. Consider the unavoidable 
GOTTEN expenses of clean-up fund . . . family exist- 
ence .. . education of children . . . retirement! = 

These are the needs that only insurance can meet. 


ED At Federal, we meet this challenge by tailoring 


our programs to meet these basic needs. 


For de- 


tails write Emery Huff, Agency Vice President. 


A few prime managerial positions still available in the Midwest area. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 646100N. cicero Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois 





ers. We are projecting a good image 
of Old Equity through John Roberts 
to thousands of policyowners and 
potential policyowners. Also, our 
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Would you like to know of two 
almost painless methods by which 
you can save money? Here they 
are: 

(1) Pretend you didn’t get that 
raise. The next time your em- 
ployer increases your wages, 
forget it... don’t spend it .. 
put that amount away safely in 
a savings account. Sure, you 
might be able to spend it (may- 
be even on something you think 
you “need”). But. it’s money 
you didn’t have and got along 
without. So why not keep it 
that way and let it accumulate? 

(2) Give yourself a “cut.” No one 
likes to accept a “cut” in wages, 
but millions got them during the 
depression in the 1930's and kept 
on living It may hurt a I ttle 
at first, but give yourself a 
“cut” by deducting a certain 
amount of money each payday 
and set that money aside in a 
savings account. You'll always 
be glad for that kind of a “cut.” 


“ 
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agents get a third party endorsement 
right in the areas where they work. 

To help our agents gain the maxi- 
mum possible benefit from the cam- 
paign, we give them an advance 
proof sheet of the column each month 
to show their prospects. We also 
encourage them to look for the col- 
umns in local papers and use them in 
their calls, 


Bonus Benefit 


A bonus benefit to us is that edi- 
tors seem more favorably inclined 
toward using our news releases. The 
Company name is familiar to them 
and they apparently weigh this fac- 
tor in choosing which releases they 
will print. 

In summation, we are pleased with 
the results and plan to continue the 
campaign, increasing its scope as we 
expand our insurance operations. 
We know there’s great room for ex- 
pansion, because we only mailed our 
offer of the columns to 16 states. 
Yet, we managed to get an editor in 
Washington to ask for the columns. 


One Effective Means 


The only explanation would seem 
to be a mix-up at the post office or 
the strange workings of the editorial 
grapevine. An insurance company, 
like any business, has to build good- 
will among its prospective custom- 
ers. “Family Finances” has been 


one effective means in our efforts 
to build goodwill. We also believe 
that it has been a good will builder 
for the entire industry. 
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Doha "Roberts 


Insurance Counselor 
Old Equity Life, Evanston, iil 





How much can you afford for a 
house? A professor of finance says 
that the total cost of a house should 
not exceed 14% to 2% times the an- 
nual income of the purchaser. 

The same professor also recom- 
mends that the down payment 
should be 20% to 25% of the cost 
of the property. 

Whatever the right amount is for 
you, it is a problem of financing 
Before you obligate yourself to a 
mortgage on a home, go to your lo- 
cal banker or lender and explain 
your particular problems. Carefully 
investigate the terms of the mort- 
gage, ask questions and talk the 
matter over thoroughly. Be sure you 
understand every detail! 

Inquire about how taxes will be 
paid — whether they can be included 
in monthly mortgage payments. Also 
investigate the matter of insurance 
on the house as well as insurance 
on yourself to guarantee that your 
family won't lose their home in the 
event of your death. 
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Do you know about 


73 PULTON STREET, NEW YORE 38. 


WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday 
morning, fresh, concise authoritative reports on last 
week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production fig- 
ures and stock offerings, vital information you get con- 
tinually from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 
















Published in two separate editions; (1) The Life 
Edition and (2) The Fire and Casualty Edition. 
BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a must for 
outstanding company executives and forward-looking 
agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs twenty dollars 
annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 




















Insurance Dept.—from page |8 


pect of losing those in our emple 
Proof of that statement is the fac 
that when the recent civil servio 
examination was given to fill tha 
vacancy there were no applicant 
This makes it difficult to adequate 
staff the rate regulation bureau. | 
results in lapsing of some of our ap 
propriation which finds its way t 
the general fund. In spite of my in 
ability to fill the position it is stil 
necessary to carry the position on 
our table of organization with the 
hope that competent personnel cai 
either be recruited or developed. 































The insurance department ha 
three complaint offices. The prin; 
cipal one is located in Harrisburg} 
with the other two located in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. The total 
complement of this division is 
twenty-seven employees. They have 
the responsibility of servicing and 
helping to resolve the complaints o 
approximately 11,000,000 citizens of 
Pennsylvania. Their work is tedious 
and must be exact in the prepara- 
tion and conducting of formal hear- 
ings where necessary. 

























The number of complaints filed 
with the department has shown a 
steady increase. Some 1,000 com- 
plaints were filed in 1945; some 3,- 
000 in the year 1952; the number 
of complaints processed in our divi- 
sion of complaints as of the end of 
the fiscal year 1960, totals 5,380— 
for the same period 23,166 inquiries 
were answered. 





Another important function of the 
insurance department is the licens- 
ing of agents and brokers, including 
excess brokers and nonresident as 
well. By statute no one may be li- 
censed unless the commissioner is 
satisfied that the applicant is worthy 
of a license. Applicants for such 


licenses are required to pass an ex- He’: 
amination, testing their knowledge job 
. * . > 
of the lines of insurance which they the 
are proposing to write. Recently we 
inaugurated a new system of exam- But 
ining these applicants, which system get 
is one of the first instituted by any Wh 
insurance department in the United to | 


States. We are departing from the I 
essay type of examinations to that tt 
of multiple choice. By doing so we 


(Continued on page 92) 
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THE 
BIG 
LIFE 
BUYER 


...and how to get to him 


He’s young. Married. Two kids. Good health. Steady entree to these families. An agent who’s already 
job, average pay. There are millions of him. He’s at home in their homes—and expected there. 

the big Middle Income life insurance market. It takes perhaps an agent who settles an auto claim 
But he’s a tough sale for most agents. They can’t for one out of three of them every year, and has 
get to him. Mostly, they can’t afford to. many a golden opportunity to bring up the 
Who can? What kind of agent does it take J STATE FARM 9} subject of life insurance. 

to handle this man’s business? It takes just this kind of agent. And that 
It takes an agent who’s already well compen- means State Farm agents. They find it easy 


sated by selling auto and home insurance. J i ycyrance § to call on the big life buyer. Regularly, they 
It takes an agent who already has a special ~ do. And they’re thriving on it. 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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are confident that we will gain the 
result of having licensed a better 
qualified individual in that we will 
succeed in broadening the scope and 
area as well as the depth of the ex- 
aminations. The papers will be ma- 
chine graded thereby eliminating any 
human error and reducing the time 
element involved so as to permit a 
quicker return of the results to the 
industry. The services of qualified 
educators have been obtained to 
make up the examinations and the 
services of‘ Penn State University 
will be continued to be used in edit- 
ing the examinations and in grading 
them. This has received enthusiastic 
backing of the state agents’ associa- 
tion. 


Examinations 


For the fiscal year ending May 31, 
1960, some 14,839 agents’ examina- 
tions were listed and some 497 bro- 
kers’ examinations were listed ; 201,- 
799 renewal applications for agents 
were processed and 14,280 renewal 
applications for brokers were proc- 
essed, 


The services of this division will 
be greatly increased should we suc- 
ceed in passing legislation requiring 
the licensing of the agents of do- 
mestic mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies, and we believe we will succeed. 
The number of new agents added to 
the responsibilities of that division 
will amount to 15,000. Incidentally, 
each new agent will also bring with 
him a license fee and thereafter each 
new applicant will bring with him an 
examination fee and will thereby in- 
crease the revenue of this depart- 
ment, a matter which I will take up 
later in this report. 

I have continued to preside over 
public hearings on extremely impor- 
tant rate filings. We have just con- 
cluded an adjudication based on an 
extensive hearing on a Blue Shield 
application for rate increases. Ear- 
lier in the biennium we conducted a 
fire rate hearing and wrote an ad- 
judication thereon. We will continue 
public hearings on all important rate 
filings but we would point out that 
these hearings are very costly and 
consume considerable time of myself 
and members of my staff. That they 
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are absolutely necessary and have 
been most beneficial goes without 
saying. Not receiving as much pub- 
licity are the hearings we conduct on 
the activities of insurance agents and 
brokers as well as companies. These, 
too, are costly and time consuming. 

The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has _ re- 
elected me to the executive commit- 
tee of said association. As one of 
the ranking members of this asso- 
ciation I submit that the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania is entitled 
to have this position performed with 
ability and credit to the public of 
this state. 

The United States Senate con- 
tinues to conduct extensive investi- 
gations to determine the effective- 
ness of state regulation of the 
insurance industry. The work of the 
Insurance Department of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania has been 
time and again the subject of com- 
plimentary comments on the part of 
members of the United States Sen- 
ate. 


The question “who shall supervise 
this great industry” constantly faces 
the United States Senate and Penn- 
sylvania. Can and will the states 
perform their obligation as a govern- 
ing body or must the Federal gov- 
ernment intervene and regulate? 
Judgment could well be passed by 
the people on this question, and thus 
it should be, for our responsibilities 
are most importantly to the people. 
If state regulation of insurance is to 
prevail, we must prove worthy of 
our stewardship. To meet that re- 
sponsibility, it is absolutely essential 
that we have appropriated to the 
insurance department monies suffi- 
cient to perform our statutory duties. 


Eminently Qualified 


It is my opinion, both as the in- 
surance commissioner and as a citi- 
zen of this Commonwealth, that we 
the people of Pennsylvania are em- 
inently qualified to properly govern 
ourselves. We have in this great 
Commonwealth the finest educa- 
tional institutions found anywhere in 
the world. They can and do supply 
the very finest in personnel. There 
is no need for Federal intervention 
in the insurance field. The insurance 
industry—stock and mutual compa- 





nies, fraternals, beneficials, agents 
and brokers, is anxious to have con- 
tinued effective supervision of insur- 
ance by the Commonwealth. I, as 
the insurance commissioner, and the 
insurance industry, recognize that if 
we in Pennsylvania, the third largest 
premium writing state in the union, 
fail in our obligation to the policy- 
holders, then Federal regulation of 
the insurance industry should and 
will follow. 

If you conclude, as I am sure you 
do, that we can and will govern our- 
selves, then we must be provided 
the tools necessary to perform the 
job. 


Revenue Raiser 


The insurance department is not 
a revenue spending agency. On the 
contrary it is a revenue raising 
agency. Fees during the fiscal year 
ending May 33, 1960, amounted to 
$1,474,690 with expenditures 
amounting to $1,021,850 leaving an 
excess of $452,840, which found its 
way into the general fund. With 
enactment into law of the bill re- 
quiring licensing of agents of do- 
mestic mutual fire insurance compa- 
nies, the revenue of this department 
will be increased by no less than 
$50,000 annually. 

This does not include premium 
taxes of some $29,374,328 for the 
same period plus net income taxes 
and capital stock taxes. 

I continue to point out the exist- 
ence of a legal question regarding 
collection of fees by the insurance 
department for licensing agents and 
brokers, which fees substantially ex- 
ceed the department’s expenses of 
administering such license issuance. 
Is the “profit” of $452, 840, referred 
to above, an improper payment into 
the general fund? A 1947 decision 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania held a statute to be unconsti- 
tutional which authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to impose 
certain license fees upon dealers in 
oleo-margarine. The court reasoned 
that a revenue raising tax cannot be 
imposed upon a business under the 
guise of a policy regulation, and that 
if the amount of a license fee is 
grossly disproportionate to the sum 
required to pay the cost of such reg- 
ulation, the fee is unconstitutionally 
excessive. I stress that I am merely 
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pointing out the legal questions and 





directing it to your attention: I am 
not trying to resolve it. 


Accepts Responsibility 


The insurance industry has never 
—and does not now—seek to avoid 
that financial responsibility. The in- 
surance industry more than sustains 
the financial cost of operation of the 
department and is extremely anxious 
that the fees and billings for serv- 
ices rendered by the department be 
used to defray the cost of the proper 
and efficient operation of the depart- 
ment. 

The insurance industry does not 
wish to destroy the possibility of fair 
and effective regulation of the in- 
dustry by the respective states. It 
vigorously favors such regulation 
and accepts the financial responsi- 
bility to sustain it. The industry 
asks, through its insurance commis- 
sioner, the members of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives to 
not deprive it of the opportunity to 
meet its own responsibility to the 
policy-holding public. 


Small Percentage 


I should like to point out to the 
members of this committee that a 
survey conducted by the Ohio In- 
surance Industry—an independent, 
non-political agency—showing the 
percentage of funds spent for opera- 
tion of the state insurance depart- 
ments in relation to taxes and fees 
collected, indicates that the Com- 
monwealth spent but 3.32% of the 
total taxes and fees collected to ad- 
minister the insurance department. 

This is in contrast to the over- 
whelming majority of other states: 
Massachusetts 7.05%; New Jersey 
4.36%; New York 7.79%; Texas 
6.71%. On and on goes the roll call 
of states. 


Reasonable Expenditures 


In spite of the fact that Pennsyl- 
vania ranked third in number of 
companies licensed, fourth in pre- 
mium volume, and fifth in amount of 
taxes and fees collected, we never- 
theless rank 24th in the percentage 
of funds spent for operation of the 
insurance department in relation to 
the total revenue collected. 
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both personal and business accounts. 


Monarch's quality all-lines facilities—Non-cancellable Health 
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sales opportunities. And Monarch’s 
all-lines training increases sales 
effectiveness. 
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brochure, 

write Dept. BL-3 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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COVERAGE AFTER 
RETIREMENT 


THE TREND IN HEALTH insurance is 
toward coverages which employees 
can carry into their retirement years, 
according to the Health Insurance 
Institute. Seven out of every ten 
workers covered under group health 
insurance policies issued during 1960 
have the right to retain their health 





insurance protection when they re- 
tire. The retention is achieved in 
two ways: by converting group ben- 
efits to an individual policy upon re- 
tiring or by continuing the benefits 
on a group basis. The right for re- 
tired employees to convert to an in- 
dividual policy was more common 
among the smallest groups, while 
the right to continue on a group basis 
was more common among the larg- 
est groups, the Institute reports. 
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Effectiveness—from page 79 


simple concept and take steps to ef- 
fect important improvements. De- 
partment and section heads can also 
take steps to break down interde- 
partmental barriers, but of course 
they face resistance without top- 
management support. 

Here are suggested ways of mak- 
ing an over-all integrated attack: 


1. Determine how the activities in 
one department affect the costs and 
performance of activities in another 
department. Working behind its 
own organizational barrier, one de- 
partment may seek efficiency and low 
cost for its own activities, only to 
produce such high costs in another 
department that the net result is an 
increase in company costs. Hence, 
interdepartmental analysis is usually 
a fruitful activity. For example, in 
one company the underwriting de- 
partment was spending substantial 
sums on investigation reports to 
achieve the actuary’s low mortality 
objective. An _ interdepartmental 
analysis indicated that net savings 
would result by permitting somewhat 
higher mortality because this _per- 
mitted a drastic cut in inspection 
fees. 


2. Study basic processes cutting 
across departmental lines, not jobs 
or individual organizational units 
(e. g., issuance of a policy). 


3. Create an awareness of interde- 
partmental impact on policy deter- 
mination and the establishment of 
operating routines and procedures. 


Staff Assistance 


If any company is to obtain the 
greatest over-all effectiveness and 
establish optimum costs, top manage- 
ment should provide staff assistance 
to help it evaluate the interdepart- 
mental relationships and interdepart- 
mental impacts on performance and 
costs. Short of that, however, the 
individual department and section 
head can make substantial headway 
on his own by pointing out specifi- 
cally to the top management and to 
his colleagues in other departments 
the specific interplay of decisions 
aud activities. The integrated ap- 
proach is a source of great power for 
improvement in“tmost life insurance 
companies today. 
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Some companies are finding that 
the process of decentralization has 
been carried too far, with a result- 
ant lowering of effectiveness and 
increases in costs. Trends in the life 
insurance industry indicate the de- 
sirability of such a reexamination 
in many companies. 


Three Factors 


Mention of three factors will sug- 
gest others and indicate an approach : 
1. Many insurance companies are 
engaged in programs to “seek 
greater identity” with communities 
away from the headquarters city. 
This is a sound means for creating 
good will and building sales, pro- 
vided the costs are not too great. 
It may well be, however, that the 
same objective can be achieved with- 
out wasteful duplication by a more 
careful determination of the activi- 
ties to be performed at multiple 
points, instead of a single or small 
number of points. 

2. An increase in the number of 
sales offices with billing and other 
service functions may be producing 
wasteful duplication of clerical ac- 
tivities. Also, this proliferation of 
clerical units may well be causing 
higher unit costs due to more limited 
opportunities for automation and the 
difficulties of providing effective 
supervision for the small units. 

3. The availability—either now or in 
the near future—of electronic data 
processing equipment may permit a 
drawing back to central points of 
many activities that now can be per- 
formed as efficiently in multiple lo- 
cations. This is found to be the case 
in many industrial companies, and 
our experience indicates that most 
insurance companies will find a 
fruitful field for this type of analysis. 
Although insurance company man- 
agements should recognize that it is 
as costly to be ahead of the technol- 
ogy of electronic data processing as 
it is to be behind it, proven applica- 
tion in premium billing and collec- 
tion and policy evaluation, for ex- 
ample, show that much can be 
achieved through advanced data 
processing techniques. 

In evaluating the impact of de- 
centralization that has taken place 
or is planned, the over-all or inte- 
grated approach is again the most 
effective. This is because most 


major decisions concerning decen- 
tralization of activities involve more 
than one department. 

The life insurance industry is con- 
cerned, and even alarmed, about the 
increase of selling costs. The costs 
of housing, training, and supervising 
agents have risen more rapidly than 
premium income. Moreover, selling 
costs are becoming more fixed, due 
to the need to finance the new agent 
in his early years. Professor Frank 
J. Schwentker, of the University of 
North Carolina, said at the Decem- 
ber 1957 annual meeting of the 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance: “Life insur- 
ance is the only industry in the 
United States that has failed to re- 
duce its unit distribution costs as 
volume has increased.” 


More Effective Agents 


The industry has long recognized 
that one attack on the selling cost 
problem is to make the individual 
agent more effective. Large sums of 
money have been spent by the in- 
dustry to improve recruiting, selec- 
tion, training, and motivation of 
agents. But other opportunities re- 
main relatively unexplored. For ex- 
ample, in some instances the new 
agents financing plan permits the 
general agent or manager to make 
money on the failing agent, even 
when it is obviously not in the com- 
pany’s interest to have him continue. 

Other industries have made suc- 
cessful attacks on high distribution 
costs by changing the channels or 
methods of distribution, with result- 
ing shifts in wholesale selling and 
size of retail outlet.2 In life insur- 
ance wholesale selling (i. e., group 
insurance) and selling through job- 
bers (i. e., independent brokers) 
have accounted for an increasing 
percentage of the business written. 
Even more fundamental changes in 
the methods of distribution have 
been coming about as they have 
been forced by new and smaller com- 
panies attempting to make inroads 
into the life insurance field. 

One leading company recently an- 
nounced a fundamental attack on 
distribution costs through the estab- 
lishment of some thirty-five “service 
centers” to handle the clerical ac- 


2 See article by John T. Garrity, Best’s In- 
surance News, Life Edition, Rateee 1959. 
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tivities for a large number of sales 
offices that had previously performed 
their own clerical work. In making 
this basic separation, clerical work 
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ad could be performed in more eco- 
path nomically-sized units, with a better 
sing work flow, and a substantially higher 
han § Caliber of supervision than could be 
ling afforded in the small sales offices. 
due But even more importantly, this 
vent | Siift permitted field sales manage- 
ank | ments to concentrate on their more 
r of important responsibilities of recruit- 
om ing, training, and leading outstand- 
the ing sales forces, 
sity In nearly any company that per- 
Pathe forms a_ substantial volume of 
the clerical work in a large number of 
Se individual units, there will be a sub- 
* stantial range in the productivity of 
the units. Typically in insurance, 
15 to 20 percent of the units in terms 
of productivity will be from 40 to 60 
percent more efficient, and an in- 
crease of 20 to 30 percent in average 
zed productivity can usually be brought 
se about through a fundamental attack. 
s of 
in- Suggested Steps 
of In order to achieve results of this 
it magnitude, the attack must be on a 
am broad front, have top-management 
see interest and support, and be con- 
the sistently and vigorously adminis- 
al tered over a considerable period. 
ein During such an attack these steps 
any should be taken : 
aq 1. Challenge the need for perform- 
se ing the activity at all. Possibly a 
iin change in policy will eliminate the 
a need for some type of clerical ac- 
ilt- tivity. Possibly a change in organ- 
mm ization structure will permit a com- 
se bination of units that will eliminate 
yup the activities of one; or permit a 
nh. fundamentally different combination 
rs) of activities that will be less costly. 
ing 2. Analyze and overhaul the pro- 
ty cedures for performing the clerical 
hy activities found to be essential. 
oe 3. Develop a work measurement 
sine program to establish fair and accu- 
om rate work standards, The standard 
we for each task should be how long the 
task should take, rather than how 
ia long the task does take. One of the 
‘on most common mistakes—and one 
a}. that costs dearly—is to assume that 
ine because a company has a full-time 
ac- systems and procedures staff its 
clerical and other administrative 
dn costs are under control. Even where 
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such a program exists, the costs of 
operating many departments may 
still be further reduced by as much 
as 25 to 30 percent. 

4. Provide effective supervision of 
clerical work. This can be best 
brought about by ensuring that the 
work is properly organized in units 
large enough to afford competent 
supervisors. Then these specialized 
supervisors can be trained to recog- 
nize and reward good performance 
and penalize poor performance. 
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5. Establish a philosophy of per- 
sonnel administration that 
performance rather than length of 
service; i. e., policies of compensa- 
tion and advancement, geared to per- 
formance rather than tenure. 
Even though a life insurance com- 
pany may be regarded as rendering 
a social service, there is just as much 
need for management excellence and 
corporate vitality as there is in any 
other business. Without manage- 
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Effectiveness—Continued 


ment excellence, the inherent char- 
acter of the insurance business 
makes it possible for a company to 
run downhill for a long period be- 
fore its loss of position is confirmed. 
In developing management excel- 
lence in an insurance company, the 
experiences of other industries sug- 
gest the following approach: 

1. Management should appraise an 
individual’s performance rather than 
evaluate his innate personal qual- 
ities. Too many insurance company 
managements are inclined to evalu- 
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ate people in terms of their personal 
qualities and attitudes rather than 
by measuring their performance in 
terms of results obtained in carry- 
ing out responsibilities, executing 
plans, and meeting standards. 

2. Management should require a 
critical evaluation of the worth of 
any new activity or plan. Any ex- 
penditure should be evaluated by 
weighing projected results likely to 
be obtained against the costs of their 
attainment. Progressive insurance 
company management will evaluate 
expenditures in terms of pay-off pe- 
riod, cash flow, return on invest- 
ment, and other manufacturing-type 
measures that induce realistic, tough- 
minded decision making. 


Value of Evaluation 


The value of such evaluation is 
well illustrated by one company’s 
adoption of the “estate planning” ap- 
proach to selling that has been so 
popular in the industry during the 
past decade. In that company this 
plan required an increase in the local 
clerical and other support personnel 
to develop estate plans. Before such 
a program was undertaken the re- 
sults should have been projected and 
the costs estimated so that the in- 
cremental income figures might be 
forecast, but this was not done and 
the company incurred expenses so 
disproportionate to the results at- 
tained that the incremental income 
was limited or even nonexistent. 


Increased Capability 


In deciding on the advisability of 
undertaking any major program, top 
management and departmental man- 
agement need to increase their ca- 
pability (1) to do effective planning 
in terms of the end results to be 
achieved and (2) to balance the 
costs for attaining the projected re- 
sults. : 
3. In order to facilitate improved 
performance and reduced costs, top 
management should do everything 
it can to encourage innovation and 
courageous decision making. This 
requires that top management iden- 
tify and encourage executives 
who show a capacity to innovate, 
who employ new approaches, and 
who make courageous decisions. 

4. In order to stimulate the kind of 
interdepartmental thinking needed 





for an integrated over-all approach, 
top management should develop and 
advance those executives who dem- 
onstrate a capacity for thinking in 
broad, company-wide terms. The de- 
velopment of such capabilities will 
be facilitated by the rotation of ex- 
ecutives from one department to an- 
other. 


Too Many Specialists 


Too frequently insurance company 
executives are advanced to higher 
levels within the same department. 
As a result the company is forced to 
choose its general management ex- 
ecutives from specialists who have 
too limited a knowledge of the over- 
all business and who lack experience 
in making decisions that require an 
integration of factors involving sev- 
eral departments. 

5. Continuous attention needs to be 
given to organization structure. Ac- 
tivities should be so grouped and 
assigned to positions that the execu- 
tive holding the position can fairly 
be held fully accountable for results. 
In assigning responsibilities and 
authorities and in determining rela- 
tionships, there should be an anal- 
ysis of interrelationships of activities 
among as well as within depart- 
ments. 

6. Most life insurance companies 
need to give continuing attention to 
providing dynamic and demanding 
leadership. The long-term character 
of the decisions to be made and the 
lack of immediate opportunity for 
evaluating the outcomes of major de- 
cisions point up the necessity for 
such leadership. These basic char- 
acteristics of the industry make it 
possible for a life insurance company 
to fall into a “happy family” working 
atmosphere that can only be avoided 
by top-management leadership that 
insists on high and specific perform- 
ance standards and demands that 
these standards be met. 


Government Control 


Poor performance by the insur- 
ance industry may tend to result in 
increased government control and 
dictation. But progressive insurance 
company management will not wait 
for the fear of additional govern- 
mental control to provide the in- 
centive to achieve better perform- 
ance, 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott & 
Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
Rules That Misrepresentations not 
Made in Application 


Henry Singer was a shareholder 
and executive of Variety Homes, 
Inc., a Connecticut corporation. The 


corporation was issued two policies ° 


of life insurance on the life of Henry 
Singer, one for $25,000 and one for 
$5,000, by Postal Life Insurance 
Company, a New York corporation, 
in early 1957. Singer was examined 
by the insurance company physician, 
one Dr. Daniel Marshall, who com- 
pleted a questionnaire which was 
part of the application. In answer 
to one question as to whether or not 
the insured had been troubled with 
fainting, palpitations, pain around 
the heart, high blood pressure, short- 
ness of breath, or any indication of 
disease of the heart or arteries, the 
answer was “yes.” Singer disclosed 
to the doctor that in 1952 he had 
suffered a coronary thrombosis and 
disclosed the doctor who treated him. 
Dr. Marshall wrote on the ques- 
tionnaire the following: “Has been 
asymptomatic since the acute at- 
tack.” Singer signed the statement. 

Singer died in 1958 and claim 
was made by Variety Homes, Inc. 
for the proceeds of the policies. The 
insurance company denied liability, 
stating that a material misrepresen- 
tation as to a specific fact, to-wit, 
that the insured had been free of 
symptoms during the four and one- 
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The Legal Spothoht 


half years between the coronary at- 
tack and the signing of the applica- 
tion, had been made. 

The case was filed in a Connecti- 
cut state court, but was removed to 
the Federal District Court. The said 
trial court found for the plaintiff 
beneficiary and the insurance com- 
pany appealed to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit, where the case was heard 
by Circuit Judges Clark, Moore and 
Friendly. Justice Moore wrote the 
opinion, affirming the judgment for 
the beneficiary. 


The court was of the opinion that 
no material misrepresentation of a 
fact was made in the application. To 
the contrary, the insured had an- 
swered that he had pain around the 
heart and shortness of breath, and 
an indication of disease of the heart. 
The application certainly gave the 
insurance company opportunity to 
investigate further into the insured’s 
heart specialist whose name was 
given in the application. The in- 
sured himself did not use the term, 
“asymptomatic” as it is strictly a 
medical term and was inserted by the 
insurance company doctor. In- 
cidentally, the insurance company 
doctor did not testify at the time of 
the trial. 

Of course, the law is that misrep- 
resentation of the existence of symp- 
toms of heart disease would be ma- 
terial and would undoubtedly avoid 
the policies, and further, that an in- 
surance company is entitled to rely 
on the representations of the insured. 
A misrepresentation is material 
where it substantially thwarts the 








purpose for which the information 
is demanded and induces action 
which the insurance company other- 
wise would not have taken. Here 
the fact that symptoms existed and 
a coronary thrombosis had been suf- 
fered were revealed. Certainly the 
information given was more than 
adequate to give the insurance com- 
pany full opportunity to exercise its 
judgment after an appraisal of Sing- 
er’s heart condition. Postal, who 
had the burden of proof as to its 
defense, was not privileged to rely 
on a medical term (asymptomatic) 
inserted by its own doctor as con- 
stituting a material misrepresenta- 
tion so as to defeat the beneficiary’s 
rights under the policies. 

The court, by way of dicta, con- 
cluded that in view of the considera- 
tion being currently given by life 
insurance companies to substandard 
underwriting, some inquiry, where 
a substandard situation is disclosed, 
would seem rather essential to such 
a program. 


VARIETY HOMES, INC., 
Plaintiff, Appellee v. POSTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., Defend- 
ant, Appellant. U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1961. 4 CCH Life Cases 
2d, P. 1424. 

Orrin G. Judd, Joseph L. Weiner, 
Edward A. Bernstein, New York, 
New York, for defendant ; 

Joseph P. Cooney, Jerome A. Scoler, 
Henry F. Cooney, John F. Scully, 
and Patrick J. Flaherty, Hartford, 
Connecticut, for plaintiff. 


(Continued on the next page) 


















Legal Spotlight—Continued 


Wyoming Supreme Court Holds 
Group Policy Clear and Unambiguous 
as to Termination 


On November 25, 1956, Herbert 
M. Addison was killed in Gillette, 
Wyoming. On August 19, 1952, the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company had 
issued a group life insurance policy 
insuring employees of the Petty Geo- 
physical Engineering Company. Ad- 
dison was an employee and was is- 
sued a certificate evidencing the fact 
that his;life was insured for $6,000. 
On October 28, 1956 he voluntarily 
terminated his employment ; 28 days 
later he was dead. 

The policy provided, as to termi- 
nation of insurance and conversion 
as follows: 


“Termination of Insurance. The 
insurance of the Employee will au- 
tomatically cease when the Em- 
ployee fails to make the required 
contribution to the Employer, or 
upon termination of employment, 





MONUMENTAL 
LIFE insurance Company 


CHARTERED 1858 


or upon discontinuance of the group 
policy; whichever first occurs.” 
“CONVERSION PRIVILEGE. 
In case of termination of employ- 
ment for any reason whatsoever, the 
Employee will be entitled to have a 
policy of life insurance issued to 
him by the Insurance Company with- 
out further evidence of insurability, 
provided: . . . Written application 
for such a policy and payment of the 
first premium must be made by 
the Employee within 31 days after 
the period during which death would 
have resulted in a valid claim under 
the group policy.” 

No written application for a policy 
pursuant to the conversion privilege 
was made within the period; how- 
ever, it is obvious the 31 days to do 
so had not expired at the time of 
death. 

Claim was made by the benefici- 
ary, but the insurance company re- 
sisted, whereupon suit was filed. 
The trial court sustained a motion 
by the defendant insurance company 
to dismiss the plaintiff’s action. An 
appeal was lodged in the Wyoming 





PROTECTION 
in a new light! 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ANNUAL REPORT 


Sales of New Insurance.... ........ 


Insurance Gain 
Insurance in Force....... ........ 
Benefit Payments to Policy- 

owners and Beneficiaries 
Assets 
Capital and Surplus............ ; 
Premium Income 


Net Investment Income 
(Before Federal Income Tax) 


1960 1959 
$ 174,259,593 $ 156,392,771 
59,376,744 45,406,867 
1,150,223,262 1,090,846,518 
13,032,721 12,041,793 
244,444,750 231,515,356 
30,807,546 28,012,173 
31,208,340 30,732,166 
9,049,767 8,272,660 


Our policyowners are served by district offices and gen- 
eral agencies in 15 states and the. District of Columbia 
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Supreme Court where Judge Mc 
Intyre upheld the action of the trial 
court, affirming its decision, thus 
holding for the insurance company, 

The only question presented on 
appeal was whether or not the in- 
surance coverage of the employce 
ended at the actual termination of 
employment or at the expiration of 
the 31 days allowed for application 
for a policy under the conversion 
privilege. Citing the case of Line- 
berger v. Security Life & Trust Co., 
245 N. Car. 166, annotated in 68 
A.L.R. 2d, 116, the court states that 
the majority of the jurisdictions do 
not extend the period of coverage be- 
yond the time the employee is 
covered under the Termination of 
Employment clause. 


Insurance Ceased 


Under the clear terms of the con- 
tract, insurance under it ceased when 
employment ceased. Policies of in- 
surance where the terms are clear 
and unambiguous must be enforced 
like other contracts according to 
terms which have been used therein 
by the practice. 

The court feels that in this case 
the language in the certificate is as 
plain and free from ambiguity “as 
any we can imagine.” 

The plaintiff beneficiary relied 
further on a Wyoming statute which 
provided that a grace period would 
be placed in each policy of \‘fe in- 
surance. However, the couit could 
find no reasons or authority, nor 
were any cited by plaintiff benefi- 
ciary to support the proposition that 
this law had the legal effect of con- 
tinuing this kind of group insurance 
beyond the termination date pro- 
vided for in the certificate. The F 
court knows of no logic that would 
compel such a conclusion. 
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ADDISON, Plaintiff, Appellant s. 
v. AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 


CO., Defendant, Appellee. Wyo- Thre 
ming Supreme Court, January 30. : 

1961. 4 CCH Life Cases 2d, P. | Yves 
1391. ° 196 
Richard H. Bennett, Sheridan, Wy ords 
oming, for Plaintiff ; ee 


Edward T. Lazear, Loomis, Lazear 
& Wilson, Cheyenne, Wyoming, for 
Defendant. 
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“4 Through their personal efforts, or as agency execu- ship, possessed and inspired, deserve recognition. 
p. |] tives, these six men of the Combination Division in They are a prime and prized factor in making Life 
1960 established outstanding sales and service rec- of Virginia “The Natural Bridge to Security” for an 
ly ords which have earned them the distinction of being ever-growing number of indi- 


named Leaders for the year. Such qualities of leader- viduals and their families. 
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You’re the kind of man we want. A successful agent — happy in his work. The career 
opportunity we have to offer you is so unique among major life insurance companies that we 
believe even you will want to turn around and take a good hard look at it. Inquire by writing to 
Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


United 


OF OMAHA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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All American Life: New agency builders 
named: Francis G. Nix and Thomas E. 
Ogletree, both formerly with Peninsular 
Life, will jointly serve for southeastern 
Georgia; and Harlow F. Harper, formerly 
a general agent for Farm & Home, Nevada. 


Allstate Cos.: William J. Heinrich, assist- 
ant vice president, has been appointed to 
direct the special accounts div.; he will 
manage a major segment of auto-truck 
fleet insurance business and group health 
and group life insurance business; this 
division is housed at 8324 Skokie Blvd., 
Skokie. Donald L. Schaffer, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, has taken over direction of 
the state filings div. formerly headed by 
Mr. Heinrich. 

Donald S. Connell, sales director of life 
insurance and accident-sickness insurance, 
was elected assistant vice president of All- 
state Ins. Co. 


| 
American Community: John R. Herb was 
elected secretary and treasurer and Wil- 
liam G. Pfaff elected assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. Mr. Herb is also 
secretary-treasurer of American Hospital- 
Medical Benefit, a companion company. 


American Life (N. Y.): Thomas D. Bel- 
linger has been named life manager of 
metropolitan branch in New York City. 
James J. Morrissey has joined the East 
Orange (N. J.) branch office as life superin- 
tendent. 


American Mutual: General agent appoint- 
ments: John DeLeon, San Jose, Cal. (2nd); 
and G. Bennet Serrill, CLU, advanced to 
succeed his father, the late J. D. Serrill, 
at Minneapolis. 


American United: Kenneth H. Anders has 
been appointed Illinois state manager. 


Bankers Life (lowa): John R. Cleary has 
assumed his new duties as group repre- 
sentative in Minneapolis. 


Berkshire Life: Jerome Bronfeld, formerly 
New York City agent for New England 
Life, has been appointed supervisor of 
Milton Rifkin Agency, New York City 
general agent. 


California Life: Frank Frison has been 
appointed regional group manager for 
Minnesota-South Dakota area. 


Citizens National: Roy L. McKenzie has 
been appointed district manager in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. \ 


Colonial Life Ins.: Carl Peck has been 
appointed assistant resident superintend- 
ent and will be associated with resident 
superintendent William H. Beake, Jr., at 
Mineola, N. Y. 


Conn. General: D. Robert Floyd has been 
elevated to assistant group manager in 
Dallas. Charles S. Rothman and C. Robert 
Barton have been advanced to assistant 
managers of brokerage agencies at Cleve- 
land and Kansas City (Mo.), respectively. 


For May, 1961 


William E. Nitzsche has been named 
a senior brokerage consultant at Chicago 
branch. New brokerage consultants: Wil- 
liam J. Burke at John St. and William J. 
McCoy, Jr., at Broadway, New York City; 
Jean Pierre Delbecq, Toledo; Albert L. 
Pick, Atlanta; and William J. Schomers, 
Buffalo. 

Harry C. Davis, Evanston, Ill., and Leon 
W. Stover, Portland, Me., have been ap- 
pointed staff assistants. 


Conn. Mutual: Hugh W. Pinnock, for- 
merly with Northwestern Mutual, has been 
appointed general agent at Salt Lake City. 


Consumers National: John T. Almon, 
CLU, a former Metropolitan insurance 
consultant, has been appointed director 
of estate planning and business insurance. 


Continental Assur.: Edwin L. Mays, Jr., 
formerly with American United, has been 
appointed agency manager at San Diego, 
Cal. 


Crown Life: A new group office has been 
opened in Baltimore with Norman D. 
Lange as district group supervisor. 


Equitable Life Assur.: Agency vice presi- 
dent S. A. Burgess will be aided in the 
over-all supervision of the agency dept. 
(including the newly-established man- 
power, marketing, planning and adminis- 
tration divisions) by the following: Vice 
president Ralph M. Thykeson continuing 
as production officer in charge of north- 
eastern, New York metropolitan and north 
central depts.; field vice presidents Frank 
W. Hill, Joseph H. Morrow and Walter 
L. Gottschall, who are in charge of these 
depts., will report to Mr. Thykeson. Vice 
President Harold J. Rossman appointed 
production officer in charge of southern, 
south central and western depts.; field 
vice presidents John N. Sullivant, Hugh 
Middlebrooks and Arthur P. Carroll, in 
charge of these depts., will report to Mr. 
Rossman. Vice presidents C. B. Metzger, 
D. D. Edmunds and A. E. Elander have 
been placed in charge of manpower, mar- 
keting, and planning divisions, respec- 
tively, and 2nd vice president Frank E. 
Kuhn put in charge of administration div. 


Equitable Life (lowa): Thomas A. Blood 
has been advanced to superintendent of 
city loans succeeding the late John M. 
McGill. 

Richard C. Johnson has been named 
agency manager in Long Beach, Cal. 


First Pyramid: Jim McNeill has been ap- 
pointed agency assistant. 


First United: John Vlahakis, formerly 
with American Travelers, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of agencies. 


Fortune National: Howard FE. Brumley 
has been named manager of a new group 
insurance dept.; he will direct a group 
life program stressing coverage for 
groups in hazardous industries and oc- 
cupations. 


Funded Security: Jo/in A. Salter, formerly 
agency vice president of South Atlantic 
Life, has been appointed resident vice 
president. 

Garth P. Ferrell, formerly associate sales 
manager of Life of Ky., John E. McCann, 
formerly sales trainer with Pilot Life, and 


Andrew Ware, formerly sales manager with 


South Atlantic Life, have been appointed 
district directors. 


General American: Ernest B. LeGrande, 
who was director of agencies, has been 
named general agent in Jefferson City, 
Mo., and Iliff D. Richardson made general 
agent in Houston. 

James G. Harmount has joined the 
Detroit district group office as a group 
representative. 

Harold B. Eckey, formerly district group 
manager for Conn. General in Des Moines, 
has been appointed a group insurance 
director of sales for one-third of district 
group offices. Frank E. Thompson and 
James F. Temple were recently advanced 
to director of sales. 


Government Personnel: Charles V. Wil- 
hoit has been appointed general agent of 
San Diego and Imperial Counties, Cal., 
succeeding William M. Biermann (per- 
sonal production). 


Great-West: W. D. Stewart and R. B. 
Pennycook, FCAS, have been promoted 
to health insurance assistant. 

Barry M. Friedman and Richard L. 
Francis have been named supervisors at 
St. Louis and Houston, respectively. 


Guarantee Mutual: General agent Earl J. 
Knutson, Sr., has retired and the agency 
divided with Earl J. Knutson, Jr., as gen- 
eral agent in Portland and Warren W. 
Cooley, CLU, as general agent in Salem, 
Ore. 


Guardian Life: Insurance Planners In- 
corporated (Frederick D. Gabel, president), 
has been appointed district agent in 
Bridgeport. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Orlando, Fla., with Lloyd O. Anderson, 
formerly with Prudential, as manager. 


Harleysville Cos.: C. Robert Buck, for- 
merly affiliated with Equitable Life Assur., 
has been employed as life sales manager 
for the life insurance company presently 
being organized by this group. 


Hartford Life: John A. Nussbaum, Jr., 
has been appointed manager of Kansas 
City (Mo.) sales office and James D. Fri- 
berg as manager at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Francis G. Moore (Jim Moore & Asso- 
ciates) of Winston-Salem, N. C., has been 
appointed general agent; he also repre- 
sents the Hartford Fire, Hartford Accident 
and Citizens Insurance of N. J. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Home Life (N. Y.): Andrew A. Muzzetto 
has been placed in charge of newly-created 
Newark (N. J.) district group office. 


In dence Life Ins.: Thomas H. 
Doyle has been named manager of newly- 
established home office agency. 


Indianapolis Life: General agent appoint- 
ments: David Kries, Nashville, Tenn.; and 
Stanley Rosenthal, Louisville, Ky. 


Jaffe Agency: This New York City cor- 
poration of insurance underwriters has 
formed an accident & sickness dept. with 
Murray F. Connolly as manager. 


Jefferson National: New general agents: 
William R. Dachille, Timonium, and Fred 


A. Wehmeyer, Salisbury, Md.; and Jimmie 
G. Reiter, Waveland, lowa. 


Kansas City Life: John R. Rogers has be- 
come general agent for 36 counties of 
central Indiana (Indianapolis). 


Kentucky Central: Thomas E. Steigerwald 
has been promoted to manager of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, district office succeeding 
George F. Friend, temporary disability 
status. 

A new office has been opened in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., with William T. Edwards, 
formerly district manager there for Re- 
serve Life, heading up the new operation 
(Flatiron Bldg.) which will direct ordinary 
production; accident-sickness insurance 
also will be written. The district office 
in Empire Bldg. will continue to operate, 
specializing in weekly-premium life and 









































COULD IT BE TRUE? 


A Connecticut Life Insurance Company offering up to 
103% first year commission—it sure is! We also pay an- 
other 45% in renewals over the next six years. If you 
want more information on how to step up to your own 
Agency, contact—David G. Hunting, C.L.U., President. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
176 Whitney Avenue e 


New Haven 5, Conn. 
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“No, not an inheritance 
. . . just a bonus from 
Anico’s P. P. O. L. It’s 
selling like crazy.” 


Anico’s Preferred Pre- 
mium Life Policy is low 
in net cost, has a larger 
early “savings” element 
than usual life plans 
and a higher life in- 
come guarantee at 65 
option. A “top” seller, 
one of Anico’s competi- 
tive plans. (Top com- 
missions and vesting 
too.) 





Openings everywhere 
in territory for Repre- 
sentatives, Brokers and 
Special Brokers. Ad- 
dress: Coordinator of 
Sales. 















accident insurance under managership of 
A. G. Robertson. 


Kentucky Home: Robert M. Cook, for 
merly general agent for Pan American, 
has been appointed manager of the Home 
Office Agency. 


Life of Virginia: Ordinary agency ap- 
pointments at home office: Francis S$. Cayl- 
ton, assistant vice president; John P. Nes- 
bit, director of pil promotion, ordinary 
agency div.; Stanley D. Smith, Jr., ordinary 
agency director; and Garnett B. Winfrey, 
field training assistant. All were formerly 
with Atlantic Life in similar capacities. 

A district office has been established 
in Tampa, Fla., with Douglas S. Churchill 
as manager. James W. Roberts has been 
advanced to field training supervisor for 
ten Georgia and Alabama districts succeed- 
ing Mr. Churchill. 


Lincoln Liberty: Charles V. Eikenberg 
has been promoted to administrative as- 
sistant in the agency dept. with offices 
in Houston. 

John G. Rynd has been appointed the 
fourth district manager at Houston agency 
by general agent H. V. Seger. 





National: General agent appoint- 
ments: Paul G. Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Byrum W. Teekell, CLU, Shreveport, La., 
succeeding his father, W. W. Teekell, 
CLU, deceased; Norman M. Bluebond, 
Beverly Hills, Cal., replacing Gerald Op- 
penheim, CLU (personal clientele); and 
Douglas H. Paddock, Kansas City, Mo. 

Appointed supervisors in respective 
agencies: Emanuel Steeg, CLU, New 
Orleans, La. (Charles W. Zeigler & As- 
sociates); William J. Belz, Fort Worth, 
Texas (M. S. Bennett Agency); Joseph A. 
Fleckenstein, Milwaukee, Wis. (A. K. 
Fleckenstein Agency); and Edward R. 
Sabola, Cleveland, Ohio (Earl C. Gehring 
& Associates). 

Leonard A. Kahn, formerly with Equi- 
table Life Assur., has been appointed 
agency manager in Garden City, N. Y., 
(first agency established on Long Island). 


Lutheran Brotherhood: Richard K. Lund 
has been named assistant to secretary Ken- 
neth T. Severud. John W. F. Lienemann 
has been advanced to director of agencies 
succeeding the late Harold C. Hoel and 
D. E. Lommen, CLU, named to newly- 
established post of assistant director of 
agencies. 

General agent appointments: Monroe A 
Lee, Spokane, Wash. (new) to serve Idaho 
eastern Wash. and western Mont.; O. B. 
Haroldson, Denver; Roald M. Severtson, 
Seattle; Gordon S. Summers, St. Louis 
and Richard C. Wheeler, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Mass. Mutual: Peter I. Roesler has been 
promoted to associate director of group 
sales. 

Richard A. Labine has been appointed 
district group representative in Chicago 


Mathers & Co.: Thomas N. Mathers an 
nounces the establishment of this invest 
ment counseling firm in Chicago serving 
insurance companies, individuals, em 
ployees pension funds, banks and _ trusi 
depts. of banks. 


Metropolitan Life: Rexford W. McCurdy 
has been named assistant superintendent 
of agencies and assigned to central ter- 
ritory. Robert G. Booth, former account 
representative for J. Walter Thompson 
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. has been made manager of advertis- 


ing service. 


Leonard Rusby, group insurance, K. E. 


V. Carlson and George Fisanick, actuarial 
staff, and Bert L. Neff, coordination- 


installations, have been ap- 








Midland Mutual: Donald E. Miller has 
been appointed general agent for Canton 
(Ohio) area succeeding the late William D. 
Dent, and Fred D. Browning, formerly 
with Penn Mutual in Fresno, named gen- 
eral agent there. 


Midland National: General agent appoint- 
ments: Leroy V. Dupré, California; Alan 
H. Tully, Grand Island, Neb.; Stanley G. 
Harris, Portland, Ore.; and Smith & Bohn 
Agency, Spokane, Wash. (Fred J. Smith 
and Ray G. Bohn). 


Ministers Life: Promotions: James R. 
Bingham to manager of claim dept.; Paul 
K. Fillmore to procedures coordinator; 
and Gerald L. Jacobson to manager of 
tabulating dept. 

Regional secretaries named: William E. 
Quarles, Jr., formerly with American 
States, Houston, and Thomas T. Misa- 
more, Dallas, Texas. 


Minnesota Mutual: Donald A. Kellin has 
been promoted to manager of regional 
group office in Milwaukee replacing Otto 
K. Stohr, named associate manager of St. 
Paul regional group office. 


National Life Ins.: E. A. Ellis, formerly a 
general manager with Life of N. A., has 
been appointed general agent in San 
Francisco covering Bay area and northern 
California. 


New England Life: John Phillips, III, 
CLU, has been promoted to general agent 
at Memphis. William R. Wagner, CLU, 
who was co-general agent with his father, 
William B. Wagner, in Harrisburg, has 
been appointed general agent in Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Wayne E. Baumler, who was interim 
manager there when general agent Wil- 
liam Wadsworth was called to home office, 
has been transferred to Omaha, Neb., as 
agency manager. Mr. Wagner continues 
as sole general agent in Harrisburg. 


N. Y. Life: Larry D. Gilbertson, formerly 
general counsel of Small Business Admini- 
stration, has been appointed an assistant 
vice president in insurance relations dept. 

Edwin D. McGwire, CLU, has been 
named an inspector of agencies in Phoenix. 


Northwestern Mutual: General agent ap- 
pointments: Charles A. McCotter, CLU, 
at Nashville, Tenn., succeeding E. T. Proc- 
tor, CLU, retired; and J. Robert Wine- 
gardner, CLU, San Diego, Cal., replacing 
Robert W. Stockton, CLU, resigned to 
return to personal sales but continuing 
as a special agent in ,San Diego agency. 

Richard L. Stallings has ni. coalee 
manager of Atlanta (Ga.) regional motrt- 
gage loan office succeeding William B. 
Ross, resigned. 


Northwestern National: Charles T. Mc- 
Creight has been named manager of dis- 
trict agency at Colorado Springs. Mike 
Barron & Associates have been appointed 
general agents at Bryan, Texas. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): William E. Brad- 
shaw, CLU, has been appointed general 
agent in Ogden, Utah. 


For May, 1961 


Now... 
a $2 BILLION COMPANY 


We are proud of the fact that we are now 
providing over $2 Billion of life insurance 
protection for our policyowners and their 
beneficiaries. This is an increase of over 
$325 million during 1960 and means that 
thousands of new policyowners have selected 
Liberty National as their life insurance 
company. We appreciate their confidence in 
us and pledge our best efforts to continue 


to deserve it. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. FE 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 


Frank P. Samford, Jr., President 





BOSTON MUT 


Richard Schneider and Robert E. Kinser 
have been made assistant branch managers 
in San Diego and Stockton, Cal., respec- 
tively. 

Norman O. Pearson has been named 
brokerage manager in Torrance, Cal., 
and William L. Ward becomes assistant 
brokerage manager in Kansas City, Mo. 

A new general agency and brokerage 
office has been established in San Francisco 
under general agent Maurice E. Mitchell, 
CLU, who is replaced at Colorado Springs 
by Edmund J]. Krawczyk. Canadian opera- 
tions have been expanded with establish- 
ment of a rotor: 5 agency in Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, where Kenneth W. Watts 
has been named general agent. 


Ohio National: Joseph J. McCord has 
been named regional group supervisor, 


Socicmanee Company 
ec 


sales-service div. of group-pension dept., 
operating from Spokane, Wash. 

General agent appointments: mee L. 
Warnemunde, Wayne, Neb.; Clifford I 
Manderscheid, Sioux Falls, S. D.; and 
Wilbur F. Lawall, CLU, South Bend, Ind. 


Old Equity: Raymond G. Campbell has 
been appointed life agency director. 


Old Republic: Elton Porter, Sr., has been 
appointed general agent at Houston, 
Texas. 


Pacific Fidelity: Myron J. Specht has been 
appointed manager in Westchester dis- 
trict, Los Angeles. 


(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


Pacific National Life: M. W. Borders, 
formerly with Conn. General, has been 
named assistant manager for San Francisco 
ordinary life office. 


Patterson Co., H. L.: Gayle L. Duling, 
formerly with Guardian Life, has joined 
this Omaha insurance firm as head of the 
life and health-accident dept. 


Phoenix Mutual: Managerial advance- 
ments: Joseph L. Tupy, Jr., Philadelphia, 
replacing Gordon K. Harper, CLU, re- 
cently promoted to agency vice president 
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1960 figure 1s estimated 


This substantial decline in the 
death rate from cancer of the 
uterus is the brightest phase of 
the current cancer picture, says 
the American Cancer Society. 
Uterine cancer still claims the 
lives of some 14,000 women 
annually. Yet the cure rate of 
uterine cancer when discovered 
early is nearly 100%. The Soci- 
ety stresses the importance to 
every woman of the annual 
health checkup, which should 
include a pelvic examination, a 
part of which should be the 
**cell examination for 
uterine cancer” (the “Pap” 
smear test). 


FIGHT CANCER WITH A 
CHECKUP AND A CHECK } 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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at home office; Frank H. Peirson, Haddon- 
field, N. J. (new); James F. Lynch, Jr., 
Pittsburgh (Triangle) agency, succeeding 
Mr. Peirson; Henry A. Youmatz, Buffalo, 
replacing Mr. Tupy; and John A. Averna, 
Syracuse, succeeding Mr. Lynch. 


Pilot Life: General agent appointments: 
William F. Moreland, Baltimore (2nd); 
and Reginald C. Porcello, Richmond, Va. 


Preferred Risk Life Assur.: Charles 
Brown, formerly with Jefferson Standard, 
has been appointed agency training di- 
rector. Bob Strom, formerly with First 
Pyramid and Oklahoma Insp. and Rating 
Bureau, has been made agency supervisor 
for Oklahoma. 


Provident Mutual: Alan W. Hobensack 
was elected an officer with the title of 
manager premium payments. 

Albany general agent Ernest H. Perkins, 
CLU, has been appointed general agent 
emeritus; Milwaukee general agent Clar- 
ence A. Post becomes associate general 
agent; Madison manager Peter L. Sprecher, 
Jr., made manager for Wisconsin; and 
Lewis Takas named manager in Albany. 


Prudential: Henry H. Fryling has been 
promoted to counsel and assigned to north 
central home office replacing Paul B. 
Eagleton, transferred to Newark home 
office. 


Republic National: 7. J. Weesner has 
been named assistant secretary and office 
manager of group div. 


Resolute Credit: Henry A. Levaur has 
been appointed special agent for Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) area for this company and 
Resolute Ins. Co. 


Security American: Joseph D. Hautz and 
William L. Fowler, both formerly with 
Constellation Life, have been appointed 
regional sales directors of the 'DelMaVa 
div., Norfolk, Va. 


Self Help Mutual: Has appointed Adver- 
tising Promotions, Inc., Chicago, to handle 
its advertising and sales promotion pro- 
gramming. 


Southland Security: Gordon W. Allison 
has been appointed director of the Arkan- 
sas agency and elected a vice president. 


Standard Ins.: Warren K. Unzelman has 
been appointed manager of newly-created 
North Seattle Agency. 

Hartcel J. Hobbs has been named a 
group representative to serve eastern 
Washington (Spokane) and _ northern 
Idaho. 

Field representatives appointed: Karl 
Minich, East Portland, David C. Trapp, 
Salem, and Clayton Morrison, Medford, 
Ore.; Joseph Leni, Jr., and Francis J. 
Lynch, Phoenix-Scottsdale, Ariz., area; Roy 
B. Jensen and Edwin K. Ohse, Fresno, 
and Robert L. McAvoy, Sacramento, Cal.; 
John R. Maguire, Clarkston, Wash.; and 
K. C. Thomas, Nevada. 


Standard Security: Victor G. A. Hendry 
has been appointed senior life under- 
writer, 





Rhulen Life Corporation of Monticello, 
N. Y., has been named general agent. 


State Mutual Life: Joseph G. Nason has 
been promoted to associate counsel on 
the financial operations law staff. 


Travelers: H. Marshall Sickel has been 
named assistant superintendent of train- 
ing, life-accident-health dept. Harold F. 
LaCroix, Jr., has been made 2nd vice 
president of group dept. Arthur W. Brad- 
ley and John R. Price have been promoted 
to assistant secretaries of office administra- 
tion dept. 


United of Omaha: John Pothen has been 
promoted to regional manager for south- 
ern California and is succeeded as district 
manager of Los Angeles group office by 
Edward Finnistrom. Dennis Mich has as- 
sumed the title of regional manager of 
Pacific Northwest. 

John Norton has been named claims 
manager for Philadelphia regional group 
office and Robert McDonald assigned to 
claims in Seattle group office. 

William Pritchard has been named an 
assistant to the regional service managers 
in the home office. 

Group representatives appointed: Don- 
ald Parks, Los Angeles; John Beauchamp, 
Detroit; and Charles Booth, Portland. 

A new group sales and service office has 
been opened in Boston, Mass.; the district 
manager is John J. Tyrrell, Jr., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is the location of another new group 
office which will be under the managership 
of Robert M. Fox. 


United States Life: Lawrence J. Roe, 
formerly assistant manager of A&H dept. 
of John C. Weghorn Agency, has been 
named assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies, accident-health. 

An agency office has been opened in 
Millburn, N. J., with Franklyn D. Rothen- 
berg as agency manager, and associated 
with him will be Paul Eisenberg, super- 
visor, Cas Gabriele, Leonard Gerber and 
Gordon Muth, all formerly with Pruden- 
tial. 

General agent appointments: Harold L. 
Hall & Associates, Columbus, Ohio (John 
Aicholtz, life manager); John W. Latvis, 
Nashua, N. H.; Wolf & Cohen, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (vice president James V. 
Castiglia is manager of life dept.); and 
Harvey Insurance Agency, Los Angeles 
(Harvey G. Schwartzmann, CLU, and 
Lawrence A. Mantel). 

Dascit Agency, Inc., New York City, 
announces appointment of Furman B. 
Phelps, formerly with Postal Life, as vice 
president, group div. Leonard P. Salis, for 
merly with New England Life, has been 
appointed brokerage supervisor at Alva 
Agency, New York City general agent. 


Wabash Life: Richard McConnaughey has 
been named public relations director. 


Western & Southern: Kenneth W. Smith 
has been named 2nd vice president and 
director of data processing. 


Zurich American Life: Earl A. Kelley, 
CLU, formerly with Security-Conn. Life, 
has been appointed superintendent of sales 
for Pittsburgh territory. 
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Ass’n Notes 


Association of Arizona Ins. Cos.: Melvin 
C. Reese, Jr., president of First National 
Life, was re-elected to the presidency. 
Others elected were: Vice presidents, 
George Reeves (vice president, National 
Life & Cas); Millard Humphrey (vice 
president of Commercial Life), Alfred 
Hanson (president of Charter Oak Life), 
James Gregory (president of Provident 
Security), George Richardson (president of 
Hospital Benefit Assurance Life) and Ches- 
ter Flaxmeyer (president of Bankers’ 
Trust) and secretary-treasurer, William R. 
Snyder. 


Health Insurance Institute: James R. 
Williams was elected vice president and 
general manager. 


Idaho Life Convention: Ursel C. Narver, 
president of Grange Mutual Life, was 
elected president succeeding Robert E. 
Cecil, president of Continental Life & 
Accident. Mr. Narver is also Idaho vice 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion. Fred M. Frazier, president of Syringa 
Life, was chosen vice president and Grover 
J. Hawkins, American Home Mutual, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


International Ass'n of Health Undrs.: 
New 0 izations which bring total to 
99 are Slope Area Ass’n of Health Undrs., 
Bismarck, N. D. and Huron Ass’n of 
Health Undrs., S. D. 

Officers of Slope area: President, Mar- 
land Black (Woodmen A&L); vice presi- 
dent, Conrad B. Kirmis (American I&C); 
and secretary-treasurer, Jerome A. 
Bjordahl (Bankers I&C). 

Huron officers are: President, Dihl Hasz 
(Woodmen A&L); vice president, C. R. 
Hamro (Provident Life); and secretary- 
treasurer, E. L. Delire (Woodmen A&L). 


Life Ins. Marketing Institute: William T. 
Fitzgerald (New England Life) is the first 
qualifying member of the life insurance 
industry’s Million $ Round Table to join 
the staff at Purdue University. He has 
been named an assistant director. 


Life Office Management Ass'n: New 
member companies which bring total to 
3896 are: Government Personnel Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., San Antonio; Great North- 
ern Life Ins. Co., Fort Wayne; Kentucky 
Home Mutual Life Ins. Co., Louisville; 
Old National Ins. Co., Houston; Standard 
Life Ins. Co. of the South, Jackson, Miss.; 
Standard Security Life Ins. Co. of N. Y., 
New York City; Unity Life Assurance, 
Ltd., Sydney, Australia; and Wisconsin 
Life Ins. Co., Madison. 





Sales 


American Community: Increased its in- 
surance in force by ,844 to $10,888,855 
at end of 1960. 


General American: New individual 
health premiums in February were up 
133% over same month last year. 


Homesteaders Life: New issued and paid 
business during February showed an in- 
crease of 69.3% over February, 1960. The 
gain for the first two months is 91.9% 
over 1960. 





For May, 1961 


Northwestern National: Sales of new life 
in February were $18,231,000 (29% ahead 
of February, 1960), a new high for the 
month. 


Security-Conn. Life: New ordinary sales 
in first three months of 1961 increased by 
more than 250% over a similar period last 
year. 


State Mutual Life: New premiums for 
group insurance and individual health 
insurance sales attained record levels in 
first two months of 1961. Group premiums 
were 20% ahead of 1960 pace while pay- 
ments for new health contracts sold to 
individuals showed a 5% rise. Total vol- 
ume of life insurance sales for the two- 
month period was $83,669,000 (group $52,- 
619,000 and $31,050,000 in sales to 
individuals). 


Western Life (Minn.): In passing the 
half-million dollar mark in ordinary life 
insurance in force, February production 
totaled nearly $9 million of new insurance 
paid-for, an increase of 8% over February, 
1960. Total life insurance in force, includ- 
ing both ordinary and group, is more than 
$588 million. 


Policy Changes 


Aetna Life has a major medical program, 
with a “Special Policy” for le who 
already have basic hospitalization and 
surgical plans and which pays hospital 
room and board benefits only after the 
first 31 days of confinement, and miscel- 
laneous hospital expense after the first 
$200; a “Standard Policy” for more com- 
plete hospitalization for people without 
these basic plans; and “all cause” deducti- 
ble which applies once during any two- 
year benefit period; and an automatic 
restoration of benefits feature. 


Georgia International has an executive 
special ordinary, non-participating, with 
a $25,000 minimum. 


Interstate Life & Accident is offering a 
line of non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable hospitalization coverages on a 
monthly premium basis. 


Old Equity Life of Evanston, Ill. has 
completely revised and streamlined its life 
insurance portfolio, according to the com- 
pany. The company has hitherto stressed 
health insurance sales, but now says that 
it will aggressively sell both health and 
life contracts. 


Provident Mutual has an annuity pur- 
chase option which permits the payee of 
the policy proceeds to purchase additional 
income under the life income with instal- 
ments certain provision if proceeds are 
settled under that option. 


Universal American Life, Atlanta, Ga., 
has added three new policies—a $5,500 
cancer policy, renewable for life, and avail- 
able to a family or an individual, a policy 
for newborn children featuring $1,000 p aid 
up at age 2] and an “emergency fund 
check” policy, featuring a check for $2,000 
at death. 


The Zurich-American Insurance Compa- 
nies began selling wholesale-franchise hos- 
pitalization and weekly income protection 
policies through brokers and Zurich agents 





on March 27. 














zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 











Decreasing Term 
With All The Advantages 


Not just a few, but all the advantages come with Occidental’s 
Income Protection Plan. This plan, best selling one in 
our ratebook, provides: 


FLEXIBILITY: May be written for any period from 10 to 50 
years. Issued as policy or rider. Payable as monthly 
income or in a lump sum. 


CONVERTIBILITY: All the way to age 65 for fw// amount then 
at risk. No evidence of insurability required. 


LOW COsT: At age 30, a yearly premium of $150.25 will buy 
$250 a month for 20 years from date of issue; 
$47,400 initial commuted value. 


EXTRA FEATURES: We'll add disability income and accident 
indemnity clauses, and issue it substandard. 


TOP COMMISSIONS: When the initial amount is $20,000 or 
more, we pay our top commissions! ( Average size policy 
last year — $26,007.) 


Each of these advantages is important. Occidental’s Income 
Protection Plan offers them all! 


O Cc C I D E NTAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 
Home Office: Los Angeles/ Earl Clark, C.L.U., Vice President 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 
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BENEFICIAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


New Corporate Structure 
This company, organized in 1905 and operating since 


January 1, 1929 on a “quasi-mutual” basis, has now 
resumed operation as a regular stock company. 








BENEFIT ASSOCIATION of Railway 
Employees, Chicago, Illinois 

ALL AMERICAN LIFE AND CASUALTY 
Company, Park Ridge, Illinois 





New President 





Stock Dividend John H. Lumley is president of this company replac- 
ing Paul E. Keller, who continues as chairman of the 
A stock dividend of 6% was distributed April 21 to board. 
stockholders of record April 5. 





BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company 
AMERICAN LIFE AND ACCIDENT Boston, Massachusetts 


Insurance Company, St. Louis, Missouri New Secretary 


Stock Dividend 


Thomas P. O’Keefe, who has served in various ad- 
ministrative posts since 1946, has been named secretary 


This company has increased its capital from $25,000 of this company. 


to $100,000 by a 300% stock dividend. Capital now 
comprises 10,000 shares of common stock, par value $10. 


BUSINESS MEN'S Assurance Company of 
America, Kansas City, Missouri 


AMERICAN NATIONAL Insurance Company 
Galveston, Texas Stock Dividend 


New President Stockholders of this company on April 7 voted a 25% 

increase in the authorized capital of the company. Ap- 

William L. Vogler, formerly executive vice-president proval of the proposal enables the board of directors to 

has been elected president of this company to succeed declare a 25% stock dividend payable May 4 to holders 

Mrs. Mary Moody Nothern, who has resigned. of record as of April 17. This increases capital from 
$8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE Insurance Company : 

Indianapolis, Indiana CONNECTICUT GENERAL Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

Executive Promotions 


New President 
Edward M. Karrmann, formerly treasurer and con- 
troller, has been elected senior vice-president, treasurer Henry R. Roberts is president of this company suc- 
and controller of this company and J. Howard Alltop, ceeding Frazar B. Wilde, who continues as chairman 
secretary, has been elected vice-president and secretary. of the board. 


BALTIMORE LIFE Insurance Company CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Baltimore, Maryland Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

Home Office New Vice-President 

This company has moved into its bxcniash home office Edward B. Bates, formerly second agency vice-presi- 
building, located in Mt. Royal Plaza, in midtown Balti- dent, has been elected a vice-president of this company. 
more, (Continued on next page) 
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UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
EST. 1913 CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Write H. V. STAEHLE, C.L.U., Field Management Vice President, 
United Life, 2 White Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 

—OR CONTACT— 
WARREN E. CUTTING, Sup't. of Agencies for the District of 
Columbia, Fia.*, Ill.*, Mass., N. H., N. J.*, Ohio*, Vt.*, and Va.*. 
WALTER O. COREY, Sup't. of Agencies for Cal.*, Conn., Del., 
Md., Me., Mich.*, N. C.*, Pa.*, and R. I. 


* Agency building General Agents’ opportunities available. 








CALIEORNIA'S 


SANTA MONICAS 


4 


and NEW TOWER 


California's World Famous Resort overlooking the Blue Pacific where Wil- 
shire meets the sea. Twenty minutes from International Airport. 450 luxuri- 
ovs rooms and bungalows, all with television and radio. Complete convention 
facilities. Banquet rooms for up to 2,000, air-conditioned. Exciting new 
Venetian Room and Cant Room. Swimming pool .. . Beautiful grounds 





MASSAGLIA 









and landscaped gardens. Rates from $8. 


Across the U.S.A.and in HAWAII 


CREST OF GOOD LIVING 

JOSEPH MASSAGLIA, JR., President 

Santa Menice, Calif. Hotel MIRAMAR 

Sen Jose, Calif, Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE Washington, 0. C. Hotel 

Long Beach, Calif. Hotel WILTON Hertford, Cenn. Hetel BON 

Gellup, N, M, Hotel EL RANCHO Pittsburgh, Pe. Hotel SHERWYN 

Albuquerque, N. M. Hotel FRANCISCAN Cincinnati, O. Hetel SINTON 

Honolulu Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Denver, Col. Hotel PARK LANE 


CHICAGO MIDWEST HEADQUARTERS 
BOOKING OFFICE. 200 E. WALTON DE 7.6344 
Werld famed hotels—Teletype service—Television 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 


DOMESTIC LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 
Approve Merger 


Stockholders of Kentucky Central Life and Accident 
have approved a merger of that company and the~ Do- 
mestic Life and Accident. Stockholders of Domestic had 
already approved the merger. 


FARMERS AND TRAVELERS LIFE Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, New York 


Executive Changes 


Alvin E. Hanson, formerly executive vice-president, 
has been elected president succeeding Edwin W. Henne, 
who is now chairman of the board. Weldon L. Parlette, 
who has been the company’s midwest field executive 
for the past 23 years, has been made executive vice- 
president. 


FIDELITY BANKERS LIFE Insurance 


Corporation, Richmond, Virginia 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company of 
New York, Mount Vernon, New York 


To Buy Company 


T. Coleman Andrews, president and chairman of 
Fidelity Bankers Life, has announced that the board of 
directors has approved an offer for the purchase of the 
Northeastern Life. A majority of the stockholders of 
Northeastern have informally approved the agreement. 
Combined insurance in force figures of the two com- 
panies will exceed $880,000,000, with assets amounting 
to more than $15,000,000. 


FIDELITY INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Vice-President and Manager 


Edward J. Falls, assistant to the president of the 
parent Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Company, has 
been elected vice-president and manager of this company. 
In other changes, William C. Lloyd, Jr., formerly secre- 
tary, was elected vice-president; William E. Shapcott, 
treasurer, was also elected secretary ; John I. Barringer, 
assistant secretary ; and Paul K. Atkins, assistant treas- 
urer, 


FIRST COLONY LIFE Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
New Vice-President 


Michael J. McConnon, formerly vice-president of 
O’Toole Associates, management consultants to insur- 
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ance companies, has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer of this company. 
nce 
GENERAL FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 
ichmond, Virginia 
MENT Ric g 
| New Vice-President When you stop 
John R. Sutherland, formerly executive vice-president to think .. . 
id of Universal American Life Insurance Company of 
i 4 Atlanta and vice-president of Professional Insurance 
a Corporation of Jacksonville, has been named vice-presi- ... don’t forget to start again. 
“ fi dent in charge of home office operations of this company. 
At National Life, we believe our 
ce § GENERAL REINSURANCE Life Corporation business is not so much in keep- 
New York, New York ing up with others, as in keeping 
Life Reinsurer ahead of ourselves. 
dent, The General Reinsurance Corporation has announced 
enne, § plans to form a life reinsurance subsidiary with the pro- 
lette, § posed title of General Reinsurance Life Corporation. 
utive § Initial capital will be $5,000,000 and operations will be 
vice- § confined solely to life and accident reinsurance. en THE 
me NATIONAL LIFE 
GREAT AMERICAN RESERVE Insurance ey AND ACCIDENT 
Company, Dallas, Texas Oy INSURANCE COMPANY 
Executive Changes 
y of Travis T. Wallace has been elected chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer, and Charles D. Scott 
president of this company. 
n of O S C Handsome nee 
-d of | HOME OWNERS LIFE Insurance Company J a 
f the | Fort Lauderdale, Florida Binders for your BEST'S NEWS 
rs of 
en | PIONEER LIFE AND CASUALTY Company 
sting Gadsden, Alabama Immediate co 
Affiliation Proposed nay zeae ag 
The boards of directors of these companies have pro- $8.00 cach ne oo : 
posed an affiliation of these two companies by an ex- nteny holds 12 issues 
change of minimum of two shares of Pioneer Life stock 
for three shares of Home Owners Life stock. The board 
of directors of Home Owners has withdrawn its previous 
the J recommendation of a merger with the Kentucky Central 
me Life and Accident Insurance Company made in March These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
‘any. | in favor of this new affiliation. The companies will supply of The News in one convenient place 
cre- F operate with interlocking directors and executive com- —making a dignified display and a useful 
cott, | mittees and the home office of Home Owners will remain reference in your office. 
ger, 
MMF at cise arercs Alfred M. Best Co., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
HOME SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company Mail TO Alfred M. Best Co. Inc. 
Durham, North Carolina Gonvenient 75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 
Coupon Please send ........... Best’s News 
New President TODAY! Binders at $3.00 each. 
: ‘ ‘ . N 
Watts Hill, Jr., executive vice-president since last ome 
t of july and formerly vice-president of the Durham Bank Street 
sur- : 2 ee 
(Continued on the next page) 
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HOME SECURITY LIFE—Continued 


and Trust Company, has been named president of this 
company succeeding Bascom Baynes, who has retired 
after 21 years as chief executive. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 


Executive Promotion 


Frank R. Blackstone, who joined the company in 
1957, has been elected assistant vice-president and di- 
rector of training and will be in charge of over-all com- 
pany training and assist in company-wide agency de- 
velopment. 


INTER-STATE Assurance Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


Conversion 


This mutual health insurance company has decided 
to go into the life insurance business. It is now in the 
process of qualifying by selling its first 250 policies of 
not less than $1,000 each. 


Modern Luxury in 
Downtown Chicago 


alle 


ane ie“ 














CHICAGO'S ONLY DOWNTOWN MOTEL — RIGHT ON MICHIGAN AVENUE 
ACROSS FROM GRANT PARK. Closest to all convention centers — 
museums — theatres and shopping. Register from your car. Every 
room excitingly furnished — tile bath with tub and shower, free TV, 
AM & FM, Hi-Fi radio, room controlled heating and air-conditioning. 
Self dialing phones — 24 hour ‘switchboard and message service. 
Free ice cubes. Room service. Atmospheric restaurant and lounge. 
Sun deck. Private dining rooms. Free —— privileges at Acres 
Cabana Club. Phone HA 7-8200. Teletype CG-82 

Closest to all Chicago convention centers. — 
and sample display rooms. Private meeting and 
banquet rooms. 


‘All major credit cards accepted. 
Write for rates. free maps and folders. (EE 


AUMU MOTEL= 


Michigan Ave. at 12th St. 


‘Members: 


AAA 
Best Myon Motels 
Quality Cou 
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INTERSTATE LIFE Insurance Company 


Houston, Texas 
New Vice President 


Robert B. Parker, an attorney who has been asso- 
ciated with the company for four years, has been named 
a vice-president. 


INTERSTATE LIFE AND ACCIDENT Insurance 


Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Stock Dividend Proposed 


At the May stockholders’ meeting of this company 
a 334%4% stock dividend will be considered. If passed 
capital will be increased from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, 
A first quarter dividend of $0.04 per share was paid to 
stockholders of record March 1. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Vice-President and General Counsel 


Robert H. McKinney, counsel and assistant secretary 
since 1954, has been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel of this company. 


JOHN ALDEN LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Company 


Aldens, Inc., the Chicago mail order house, has estab- 
lished a wholly-owned subsidiary, the John Alden Life 
Insurance Company, which was licensed February 27 
with $200,000 capital and $100,000 surplus. The presi- 
dent of the company is R. W. Jackson, president of 
Aldens, Inc., and Joseph E. Callaway has been named 
vice-president and manager of operations. The com- 
pany will offer insurance through Aldens catalogues 
and other direct mail facilities. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
North America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New President 
Bradford Smith, Jr. is president and chief administra- 
tive officer of this company succeeding John A. Die- 


mand, who continues as chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer. 


LEE NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Shreveport, Louisiana 
New President 


It has recently been announced that Kirke Couch, 
who is chairman of the board of Couch Motor Lines. 
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LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Executive Promotions 


ager of the agency department, has been promoted to 
senior vice-president in charge of sales; Robert K. Zelle 
from vice-president for manpower development to vice- 
president and manager of the agency department; J. L. 





ager of the central division; Arnold H. Anderson from 
chief actuary and assistant to the president to vice-presi- 











as made a substantial investment in this company and 
at Armand E. Daigle has been elected president of 
he company. 


George R. Williams, formerly vice-president and man- 


Gaddy from district manager to vice-president and man- 


dent and assistant to the president; Kenneth Ward- 
Smith from chief actuary to vice-president and chief 
actuary ; and J. Porter Ellis from assistant vice-president 
in charge of mortgages to vice-president in charge of 
mortgages. 





The World's Tallest Marb'e Office Building 





LINCOLN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Company ONE EAST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 
Lincoln, Nebraska Future Home Office 
; United Insurance Company of America 
Executive Changes The Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in America 
Jerry J. Wakefield, formerly assistant secretary and Life Accident Health Hospital 
actuary, has been elevated to executive vice-president J. R. Hogan, President Home Office—Chicago 5, Illinois 








and actuary; John F. O’Neill from assistant secretary 
and chief underwriter to vice-president and director of 
underwriting ; and Walter S. Schaffert from controller 
to assistant secretary and controller. 


Best Hotel Value 


DENVER 


Colorado 
17th St. at Broadway 


ane Right in the center of things in 
Denver. Genuine Western hospitality— 
400 pleasant, comfortable rooms and 
suites. Coffee Shop, Dining Room 
and Shirley Tavern serving excellent 
food at moderate rates. Cocktail 
Lounges. Garage facilities—parking. 


THE MACABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 


To Operate As Mutual 
New Title 









The Maccabees, which has operated as an interna- 
tional fraternal Society since 1878, has been issued a 
license to operate as a mutual life insurance company 
under the name Maccabees Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Presently, details are being completed for the 
organization of an independent corporation to handle 
fraternal aspects of the Society. 










MERCANTILE LIFE Insurance Company 
NATIONAL SECURITY Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 





Merger Completed 


Merger of National Security and Mercantile Life, 
both of Birmingham, was completed effective March 13, 
with National Security the surviving corporation. Chair- 
man of the board is W. D. Powell and William Lister 
Brunson is president. 





hm Write for details about 
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MICHIGAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Royal Oak, Michigan 


New Vice-President 


Herbert A. Bell, formerly superintendent of agencies, 
has been elected vice-president-sales. 


MIDWESTERN UNITED LIFE Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Stock Dividend 


A 20% stock dividend was distributed to stockholders 
of record as of May 1, increasing capital to $748,798. 


NATIONAL PUBLIC SERVICE Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Authorized Capital Increased 


Shareholders of this company voted at their annual 
meeting March 6 to increase authorized capital from 
38,000 shares to 100,000 shares. A cash dividend of 
$3.25 per share was paid March 1 (1960 dividend cash 
$3.10 plus 10% stock). 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 


cer, ai 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


ounsel. 


Executive Changes 





PROTI 
John L. Stearns is now senior actuary and Ernest JBirmin 
Moorhead vice-president and actuary. 
ew V 
OHIO NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company ’ 
Cincinnati, Ohio will 
years, 
OHIO LIFE Insurance Company his co’ 
Hamilton, Ohio 
PRUD 
Contests Name Similarity Newo 
The Ohio National Life Insurance Company has filed 
suit to enjoin The Ohio Life Insurance Company fron§*®” : 
entering the life insurance business under that name. Fra 
The Ohio Life Insurance Company was formed on as 


January 1 when The Ohio Casualty Insurance Com. 


pany converted its subsidiary, The Ohio Insurance Com- me. 





.. BKenne 
pany, from a fire and casualty company to a life i 
company and changed its name. The suit alleges that pe 
the similarity of names, the identical business purposes, 
and the geographical proximity of the two companies PUR| 
will be confusing to the public and that many persons Prov 
will believe that The Ohio Life Insurance Company 
is identical with The Ohio National Life Insurance Com- § New 
any. 
pany Fr 
; 
PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company pas 
New Orleans, Louisiana comy 
reins 
New Vice-President Sasal 


Edward F. Holtzman, actuary since 1959, has been 


elected vice-president and will work on setting up a long | SEC 
range planning program. Cor 
POSTAL LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance New 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri ‘ 
New Vice-President pres 
Cecil W. Mitchell has been appointed vice-president . 
and director of agencies of this company. SO 
PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE Insurance + 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut Na 
New President - 
Lyndes B. Stone, executive vice-president since 1956, | Eq 
has been elected president and chief executive officer to | 20" 
succeed Benjamin L. Holland, who becomes chairman § su 
of the board. 
SC 
PRAETORIAN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance Dc 
Company, Dallas, Texas 4 
Executive Changes 
Joe Agee is now chairman of this company, J. M. pr 
Mottley is president, treasurer and chief executive of- J ,; 
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cer, and John N. Harris, Jr. is vice-president and 
ounsel. 


PROTECTIVE LIFE Insurance Company 


Birmingham, Alabama 
ew Vice-President 


William C. Brannon, secretary for the past seven 
ears, has been elected vice-president and secretary of 


PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 
Newark, New Jersey 


New Vice-President 


Francis S. Ouillan has been elected vice-president 
and will head the company’s general office administra- 
tion, claim, debit, policy, and ordinary departments. 
Kenneth Mac Kinnon, formerly executive director of 
personnel, has been named a second vice-president. 


PURITAN LIFE Insurance Company 


Providence, Rhode Island 
New President 


Frank O. H. Williams, who will remain a senior vice- 
president of the parent Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company, has been elected president of this 
company and James B. Ross, Jr., who was formerly 
reinsurance secretary of Connecticut General Life, has 
been elected vice-president. 


SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE Insurance 


Company, New Haven, Connecticut 
New President 


David G. Hunting, C.L.U., formerly agency vice- 
president, has been elected president of this company 
succeeding E, Clayton Gengras. 


SOUTHERN COLONIAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina 


Name Changed 


This company changed its title March 13 to American 
Equity Life Insurance Company. T. M. Harrington is 
now executive vice-president and secretary-treasurer 
succeeding Arthur D. Raber, who has resigned. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Executive Promotions 

George R. Jordan, Jr. has been elected executive vice- 
president and James B. Goodson financial vice-president 


of this company. 
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THOUGHTS 


“The greatest use of life is to spend 
it for something to outlast it.” 


—WILLIAM JAMES 


A Beneficial Thought for those of 
us who are spending our time, tal- 
ents and efforts in telling the bene- 


fits of life insurance. 





SOUTHWEST INDEMNITY AND LIFE 


Insurance Company, Dallas, Texas 
Share Reclassification 


Stockholders of this company at the annual meeting on 
March 14 voted a reclassification of shares from no par 
value to $2 par value and the exchange of four present 
shares for one of the new par value shares. This change, 
which does not affect the stockholder’s proportionate 
interest in the company, is sought for admission into 
certain states where no par value shares are now pro- 
hibited. This approval by stockholders places capital 
at $419,200 comprising 209,600 shares, par value $2. 


SUN-NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Boise, Idaho 


SYRINGA LIFE Insurance Company 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


Sells Assets 


Sun-National Life has sold all of its assets to Syringa 
Life. Approved by the Idaho state commissioner of 
finance, R. U. Spaulding, the transaction was accepted 
by the Sun-National stockholders who received Syringa 
Life Stock at the rate of $40 per share. 
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TEXAS LIFE Insurance Company 
Waco, Texas 


Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of 334%4% has been distributed to 
stockholders of this company increasing capital from 
$750,000 to $1,000,000 comprising 100,000 shares, par 
value $10 each. 


UNITED EQUITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Company for Heart Sufferers 


A new insurance company, organized to provide life 
insurance to individuals with heart disease or related 
ailments, will sell to “the millions of men and women 
who have suffered heart attacks or who, because of other 
cardiac or circulatory conditions, are usually considered 
uninsurable risks.” Jerome Garland is president. Ordi- 
nary life will be issued, with a return of premium bene- 
fit in the case of death during the first five years of the 
policy. 





Always Select The 









* e 
Indianapolis, 
US 40-52-421 E. Washington and New Jersey 
100 ultra-modern, luxurious rooms in downtown. 
Beautiful Mayfair Dining Room, Jubilee Cock- 
tail Lounge. TV and. Telephones in all rooms. 
American Express and Carte Blanche: Credit 

Cards honored. 


BANQUET & MEETING FACILITIES 








DAYTON, 0. DALLAS, TEX. 
Gateway Motel ee ia 
Terrace Motel Executive Inn 


CALUMET CITY, ILL. NORFOLK, VA. 
Town & Country Motel Admiralty Motor Hotel 


© For information — Write: Executive iam, 401 &. Weshingtor, indianapolis, indiens. 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A stock dividend of 3344% will be distributed May 
26 to shareholders of record May 12 increasing capital 
to $800,000. The regular semi-annual cash dividend of 


$0.10 per share was paid April 28 to holders of record 
April 14. 





NEW DIRECTORS—from page 8 


American National (Texas): George S. Eccles, president 
of First Security Bank of Utah; Lee N. Parker, president 
of American Service Bureau; S. Marcus Greer, vice-chair. 
man of the board, First City National Bank of Houston; 
J. Sayles Leach, chairman of the board of the Texas Com- 
pany; J M. Lykes, Jr., senior vice-president Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Company; Leonard Mosele, vice-president and 
secretary. 


Interstate Life (Texas): Sam Rosenthal, president of Sam- 
vels & Co., Inc., one of the largest meat packing firms in 
the South. 


Southland Life (Texas): Charles F. Hawn, member of the 
Texas Highway Commission and president and general 
manager of the Hawn Lumber Company, Inc. of Athens 
and James B. Goodson, financial vice-president. 


Southwestern Life (Texas): Robert V. Hatcher, president 
of the Atlantic Life Insurance Company. 


State Farm Life (Ill.): Richard F. Stockton and Thomas C. 
Morrill, vice-president and treasurer and vice-president, 
respectively of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Company, the parent company succeeding J. Colby 
Beekman and C. B. Steward, who retired. 


United Services Te C.): James L. Holloway, Jr., Ad- 
miral, U.S. N., retired. 


Western Travelers Life (Cal.}: David J. Hopkins, vice- 
president and Los Angeles office of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


Sales by States 


| Be SHOWED the greatest rate of increase in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales in February with Alaska 
second and the District of Columbia third, it is reported 
by the Life Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. Countrywide, ordinary business increased 2% in 
February, compared with February 1960, while Utah 
sales gained 39%. In Alaska, February sales were 30% 
over a year ago and in the District of Columbia 25%. 

For the first two months, Alaska led, up 33%, with 
Utah second, up 30%. 
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- + «+» Seeing the FULL picture 


is absolutely essential to success in today’s com- 
petitive insurance market. Producers must be 
able to accurately answer questions which funda- 
mentally reduce to one basic question, “Where 
should I place my insurance and Why?” 


The ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY has been 
helping to give you the answers for over 50 years, 
by presenting a picture of the in- 
surance industry in its entirety, en- 
abling producers to see the full 
picture and to present it more 
lucidly to their clients and pros- 
pects. We feel there are unique 
advantages inherent in the presentation of this 
information in our: annual REPORTS. These 
advantages stem from the organization, built with 
integrity into one of the most respected, unbiased 
authorities in the field, providing our editors 
with the most comprehensive compilation of in- 
surance data available. 


Seeing the full picture in exhibits on operating 
results, operating expenses and classes and 
amounts of business in force provides the advan- 
tages of comparison between companies results. 
BEST’S Rating Function offers searching exami- 
nations by our staff in the form of complete 
critical analyses, summary opinions and recom- 
mendations for qualifying companies. You can 
be sure of accurate unrivalled insights with 
BEST’S LIFE REPORTS with LIFE NEWS just 
$30.00 per copy. 
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ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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(Stock Dividend Proposed) canaea ay 110 
Investment Life & Trust, Mullins 
(New Vice-President) ...........] ar. 122 
Investors Syndicate Life, Minneapolis 
(New General Counsel) ........... Jan. 99 
Jefferson National Life, oe 
(Vice-Pres. and Gen. Counsel) ...May 110 
John Alden Life, Chicago 
(New Company) MP RTE een May 110 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(Offers to Purchase) .............. Jan. 97 
(Purchases Business) ............ Apr. 119 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 119 
(Approve Merger) ................ May 108 
Kentuck Home Mutual, Louisville 
(New Vice-President) ............ ‘eb. 116 
7 hts Life, Pittsburgh 
New Vice-President _ Sear Feb. 116 
Lafayette Life, Lafayette 
b. — Soe Jan. 99 
Lamar Life, Jackson 
(New Vice-President) ............. Jan. 99 
Lee National Life, Shreveport 
Oe are May 110 
Liberty National fe, Birmingham 
(Eeeeetive REED Su wkeddecsves Feb. 116 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar. 122 
Liberty Reserve Life, Kansas City 
(Control Acquired) .............. Apr. 120 
me & Casualty, Nashville 
ne a r) sais Mbt ease sence 4 r. 119 
romotions) .......... ay 111 
Lite Gas Com mans, Inc., Richmond 
(Offer for Atlantic Life) ......... Mar. 121 
Life Ins, Co. of Mississippi, Jackson 
(Merger) ......... Si Oleh wESS cv ees Feb, 115 
For May, 1961 








( 
Life ia Co. of Virginia, Richmond 


(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... Apr. 120 

(Bxecutive Changes) ............. Apr. 120 
Lincoln Life & Cas., Lincoln 

(Executive Vice-President) ...... Apr. 121 
Lincoln Mutual Life, Lincoln 

(Executive Changes) ............. May 111 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 

(Stock a eal we Dividend) ....... san. we 

(Expansion een pevavcccnse ar. 123 
London | London 

(Campbell Retires) ................ Jan. 99 
Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 116 
The Macabees, Detroit 

(To O rate as 0 ee May 111 

So wk.) |. eee ay 111 
Macabees Mutual Life, Detroit 

CE ED se SEs edn e hides 400s ay 111 
Maine ig ag J Life, Portland 

(Offer to Pur Dd cia ea oe ane ese pr. 122 
Mercantile Life Ins., Birmingham 

(Merger we eted) a Dawes oT May 111 
Michigan Life, Royal oaks 

(New Vice- President) coupes kaws May 112 
Mid- ve Life, Forth Worth 

SPREE eGnd bodes ened Jan. 100 


(Merged) 
Midwest Life, Lincoin 
(Stock Spilt an -— Dividend) 


ngs wad pr. 121 

Midwestern Uni ste, Fort Wayne 

(Control Acquired Tiniadsadessed Feb. 115 

(Stock Divi i ee EI» May 112 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 

(Bxecutive Changes) ............ 121 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Vice-Pres. & General ‘Counsel) .-Apr. 121 
National Public Service, Seattle 

(Authorized Capital increased) .-May 112 
National Security | ane 

(Merger Completed) ............ fay 111 


ted 
New England Mutual 
(Executive Changes) ............ York 112 
New York Mutual Benefit Society, New * 
(Liquidation Confirmed) ......... Jan 
North American Life, Chica oO 


fe, Boston 








(Stock Dividend Propos ae Jan. 100 

(Executive Changes) ............. Apr. 121 
North American Reinsurance, New Yor 

{New Vice-President) ............ Jan. 100 
North Central Life, St. Paul 

CN DINED So cecidodecccccce Mar. 123 

(Offer to Purchase) .............. Apr. 122 
Northeastern Life, Mt. Vernon 

(i Bs. eee Mar. 123 

(To Be Purchased) ...............May 108 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 

(New Vice-President) ........... Feb. 116 

(Contests Name Similarity) ...... May 112 
Ohio Life Insurance, Hamilton 

(Contests Name Similarity) ...... May 112 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 

CRUG DUOGRRRMED fico cccsccicccces Mar. 123 
Old American _— * nm 

(Merger Completed) ............ Feb. 117 
Old Line Life EE 

. ££, ) Serer Apr. 122 
Old National Insurance, Houston 

(Exchange Offer Cleared) ....... Jan. 97 
Old Republic Life, Chicago 
_ (New Comptroller) .........00. Feb. 117 
Oxford Life, Scottsdale 

(Merger Planned) .............. Apr. 122 
Pacific National Life, San Francisco 

Ca COD oc cbcccccccccies Apr. 122 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

(New President) ........ hae 123 

(New Vice-President) ... -Apr. 122 

(New Vice-President) ........ i 112 
Philadelphia Life Philadelphia 

(Stock Dividend) ...............-Apr. 122 

(New Vice-President) ........... Apr. 122 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford 

SI, IED ako 0k s'bac 0.0.0 0.0.0,0 May 112 
Piedmont Southern Life, Atlanta 

(Dividends To Stockholders) ...Apr. 122 
Pioneer Life, and Casualty, Gadsden 

(Affiliation Proposed) ............May 109 
Pioneer Western Life, Little Rock 

SE FES ee re eee Jan, 97 

(Title oo OS a re Jan. 97 
Postal Life & Cas., Kansas City 

(New Vice President) ............ May 112 
Praetorian Mutual Life, Dallas 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 112 
Protective Life, Birmingham 

(Stock Dividend) ............... Mar. 124 

(Stock Dividend) ............... Apr. 122 

(New Vice-President) ...........} ay 113 
Protective Life, Kansas City 

(Acquires Control) ............. Apr. 120 





Protective Security Life, Beverly _ 
SND Asics ehwes reese deeeces Apr. 122 
Provident Indemnity, Norristown 


CHOW PRRRGCRE) oc .c ccc cccceccee Mar. 124 
Provident Life & y PEP EEY Chattanooga 

(New Vice-President) ........... ar. 124 
Provident Mutual Life, irperepee * 

(Executive Changes 8) isiswience Feb. 117 

(New Vice-President) ........... rk 121 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, New - 

(New Vice-President) .......... . 117 

(Executive Changes) ... 2 


(Files With 8.E.C.) 
(New Vice-President) 
Puritan Life, Providence 





eB eae Jan. 100 
(New Vice-President) ..........May 113 
Quaker City Life, Philadelphia 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ..Apr. 123 
Republic National Life, Dallas 
(Three Billion in Force) ........ Feb. 117 
Seaboard Life, Miami 
(New President) tretehensedeeess ‘eb. 118 
Security-American Life, Memphis 
(HOW DEGGIE) «6 ccccccsscccccce Feb. 118 
(Agency Director) .............. Feb. 118 
Security-Connecticut Life, New Haven 
we ae May 113 
Security Mutual Life, Ins. Co. of New 
York, Binghamton 
(Executive ENE b.602s00+0408 Feb. 118 
Selective Life, Chicago 
CIREND CAME) no ccccvccccccase Feb. 115 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
CORN DOORS 5 oc ccc ces nesccce ‘eb. 118 
Southern Colonial Life, Columbia 
(Hamme CRERBSE)  .cccccccccccccced fay 113 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Purchases Control) snpeebed oan” Feb. 118 
(Executive Promotions) ........ May 113 
Southwest American Life, Houston 
CE rrr ‘eb. 118 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, Dallas 
(Completes Stock Offering) ...... Apr. 123 
(New Acting President) ........ Apr. 123 
(Share Reclassification) ........May 113 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Offer For Atlantic Life) ........Mar. 121 
Spartan National Life, Dallas 
+ ¢cdhnbibbiedes oedecoees Jan. 100 
Standard Life, Indianapolis 
(Increased Dividend) jWabsdccnss ce ee 
State Mutual, Rome 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 
(New Vice-President) ........... Feb. 118 
Sun National Life, Boise 
COTS BEBE) ciccccccccccccccces May 113 
Sunset Life, Olympia 
(Merger Completed ” Scbsvenssaes Feb. 117 
Supreme Liberty Life, Chicago 
CUNO SUID Civccccccccesovcved Jan. 100 
Supreme Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
Ey EE “SAeo aces ceavecende te an. 100 
Surety Life, Salt Lake City 
(New Vice-President- -Actuary) . ‘im. 118 
See ecutive Promotions) ........} . 124 
(Tie With Mutual) .............. a. 123 
Syringa Life, Twin Falls 
(Purchases Sun National Assets).May i113 
Teachers Ins & Annuity Assn. Amer., N.Y. 
(Executive Changes) ............4 Jan. 100 
Texas Life, Waco 
(Stock Dividend) ................ May 114 
Texas Reserve Life, San Antonio 
-Jan. 100 


(New Soemeate and Actuary) ... 
Travelers Life, Hartford 
(Increased Dividend) 


Union Bankers Ins., om 

(Merger Com OO” Spee a Feb. 118 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Executive Promotions) ........ Apr. 124 
United Dautty Life, Chicago 

<sargeny or Heart Suffers) ...May 114 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Dividends Declared) .........../ Apr. 124 
United Security Life, Covington 

Ce MIND non ob.n0.00 6 c000d Jan. 100 
United Services Lite. Washington 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) semen Feb. 119 

(Dividends to Stockholders) May 114 
United States Life, New York 

(Stock Dividend Proposed) Apr. 124 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga 

SD 6k ac oe ao 4.046094 00 Apr. 124 
Vulcan Life, Birmingham 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 124 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha 

SOO COGEEOED. A becccsccatonece Feb. 119 
Zurich-American Life, Chicago 

RaTGee SOMONE posccccciccccces Feb. 119 





q LIST 


Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn. 

All-Steel aay pee Ine., Aurora, Ill. 

America Fore Loyalty Group, New York, N. Y. 
American Health Insurance Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 

American Writing Paper Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
Avenue Motel, Chicago, I 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 

Beneficial Life, Salt Lake te Utah 

terkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mas 

Borchardt and Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Roston Mutual Life, WANA TNS, Ooi te hacia ar Gs Cacdeuces ce 103 
Boy Scouts of America, New York, N. Y. ...... Opp. Contents Page 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 63 
Briscoe & my es He J. Huell, Chicago, il. 

Brown Paper Co., L., Adams, Mass. 

Buckingham Lives, ‘New York, N. Y. 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Il. 
Central Standard Life, Chicago 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, ™ 
Customark Corp., Appleton, Wis. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
Equitable Life, New York, N. Y. 
Squitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esleeck Manufacturing Co. Turners Falls, Mass. 
Executive Inn Motor Hotel Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Federal Life, Chicago, Ill. 

Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Til. 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine., 
Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Mich. 


Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 


International Business Machines Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Kunis, Maxwell A., New York, N. Y. 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn. 

Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Life of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 


Massaglia Hotels 


MeGraw-Hill Book Co., New tet, 
Metropolitan Life, New York, 

Millers Falls Paper Co., Mittens Falla, Mass 
Monumental Life, Baltimore, Md. 


Watismel EAte, Sepeemene., VE. b voici cib.5 0s ccdiccccccccecece cclcnmen 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, ‘Topeka Kan. 

National Travelers Life, Moines, Iowa 
Nelson & Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Indianapolis, Ind. 


2 100 
Svein sak a Inside Back Com 


Occidental Life of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ld Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Ill. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., deg 3 a Texas 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, N 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattansces 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, 


Rintye, Stribling & Associates, Atlanta, Ga 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 
Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Smith-Corona- Marchant, Ine. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. 

South Coast Life, Houston, Texas 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Springfield-Monarch Insurance Co.’s, Springfield, 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Mass. 


Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


Union Labor Life, New York, N. Y. 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Insurance Co. of America, <a. Il. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, N I 

United Services Life, Washington, D 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, 

William Len Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodmen Accident & Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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